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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ISAAC WATTS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF HYMNODY 


KENNETH H. CousLANpD 
Emmanuel College, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


On November 25, 1948, the churches of the English speak- 
ing world celebrated the bicentenary of the death of Isaac Watts. 
In the sifting process of two hundred years it is possible to 
view his contribution in perspective; and as one seeks to esti- 
mate what is permanent and abiding in his work, one becomes 
convinced that he is an important figure by any standard, and in 
the field of hymnology he is outstanding. 

The era in which Watts lived was eventful. Constitutional 
government was developing in England. The industrial revolu- 
tion was changing the economy of the people and was accom- 
panied by widespread social distress. In the realm of thought 
the Deists, in their assertion of the primacy of Reason and Law 
at the expense of Revelation, were not only opening new chan- 
nels of thought but were also opening the way for indifference 
and cynicism and the strengthening of anti-Trinitarian views. 
Religious and ecclesiastical divisions, too, were acute. The long 
struggle of the Puritans for recognition had been accompanied 
by the formation of Independent congregations; and now at 
last, in the time of Watts, these Non-conformists emerged, with 
the Act of Toleration, from persecution to legal recognition, but 
they lost some of their earlier zeal in the process. 

The life of Isaac Watts was comparatively uneventful. 
Born at Southampton on July 17, 1674, he was brought up 
under the strict discipline of a Puritan household. His early ed- 
ucation, with Latin at four, Greek at ten, Hebrew at thirteen, 
suggests precosity, but was in fact normal for the times. He was 
given the opportunity of going to university if he would enter 
the Church of England, but he refused and went instead to a 
Dissenting academy, where he received a training that was in 
some respects broader than that prevailing at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. After leaving the academy, he spent two years of study 
at home, beginning at this time the work that was to make him 
an epochal figure in hymnody. The next few years were spent 
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in study and teaching, as tutor in the family of Sir John Hart- 
opp, an eminent Puritan. At the age of twenty-four, he became 
assistant at Mark Lane Independent congregation and two years 
later was ordained as minister of this church, whose member- 
ship included some of the most prominent Puritans of the day. 
Unhappily, at this time he was stricken with illness and con- 
tinued to be more or less an invalid for the rest of his life. A ten 
years’ ministry in London, successful in spite of ill health, gain- 
ed him a great reputation as a preacher and the loyalty of a 
congregation which refused to allow him to sever his connection 
with them even after he was compelled to give up the active 
ministry.’ For the rest of his life, over thirty-six years, he was 
a guest at the beautiful country estates of Sir Thomas and Lady 
Abney in the suburbs. It is recorded that on the occasion of a 
visit from Lady Huntingdon he said to her, ““Madam, your lady- 
ship is come to see me on a very remarkable day . . . This very 
day thirty years ago I came hither . . . intending to spend but 
one single week under this friendly roof: and I have extended 
my visit to the length of exactly thirty years.” To which Lady 
Abney replied, “Sir, what you term a long thirty years visit, I 
consider as the shortest visit my family ever received.”* Watts 
remained a bachelor all his life. He spent his days immersed in 
literary activity and produced a remarkable number of works 
for one so handicapped by poor health. When he died, he was 
already a national figure and a monument to him was erected 
in Westminster Abbey. 


A man of deep religious sensitivity, Watts felt it his mis- 
sion to revive the spirituality of Puritanism and to recall men 
from the irreligion of the age to the acceptance of the Chris- 
tian gospel. In this his success was limited. The real revival 
was to come with the Methodist movement which began in his 
later years. Yet he was greatly interested in the cause of reli- 
gious revival and his influence was felt in the movements in 
Germany, England, and North America. He corresponded with 
Count Zinzendorf and was in touch with the New England 
church leaders, notably Jonathan Edwards. Watts’ writings and 
hymns were used by the Pietists in Halle and by the leaders of 
the Great Awakening. He was in touch with the English revival 

1 N. V. Hope, ‘‘Isaac Watts and his contribution to English Hymnody,’’ Papers 


of the Hymn Society, XIII, 2. 
2 A. MacMillan, Hymns of the Church (Toronto, 1925), 104. 
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through George Whitefield and John Wesley. There is an inter- 
esting entry in Wesley’s Journal, dated Wednesday, Oct. 4, 
1738. . . “1.30 at Dr. Watts; conversed; 2.30 walked, singing, 
conversed . . .”* As Charles Wesley was also present, it must 
have been a memorable meeting. Would that we had been told 
what they sang! The Wesleys made much use of Watts’ hymns 
and in John Wesley’s first hymnal (1737), one third were those 
of Watts. Yet, like others of his rather conservative group, 
Watts was suspicious of methods that seemed too unconvention- 
al and enthusiastic and was never himself in the main stream 
of the revival movement. 


To his contemporaries Watts was the perfect pattern of 
a minister of God. Thomas Gibbons describes him as ‘Pious 
without ostentation; devout without enthusiasm; humble with- 
out disguise; patient without fainting or complaint; faithful 
without morosity; firm without rigour; zealous without fury; 
and studious without gloom or stiffness.”* Outstanding in his 
character is his religious conviction, his personal religious ex- 
perience, and his sense of God. Because he was a man of prayer, 
he faced life with quiet courage and a serene spirit. Notable also 
is his intellectual power. He had a keen mind, a wide range of 
knowledge, and an ability to apply what he knew. Because of 
his inquiring disposition, he was always searching for the under- 
lying explanation of things and was never satisfied to accept 
without question what was merely traditional. It was through 
this questing spirit and his efforts to make improvements 
that he made some of his most enduring contributions. The 
chief criticism brought against him is that he was too tolerant— 
an accusation ranging all the way from Thomas Wright’s de- 
scription of him as a man with “excess of good nature,”® to the 
more severe stricture that he was an “ingrained compromizer.’”° 
True, he disliked what he called “noisy and furious contests,” 
but he did have definite convictions which he stated in a positive 
way. Yet he always retained an open mind, tried to understand 
the position of others, and was charitable in his judgments. He 
went a long way to meet and win those who differed from him 
and from one another. The comparison between him and Mel- 


3 John Wesley, Journal (standard edition, London, 1909), II, 83. 

4 Thomas Gibbons, Memoirs of the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. (London, 1780). 

5 Thomas Wright, Isaac Watts and Contemporary Hymn-Writers (London, 1914). 

6 See the discussion in A, P. Davis, Isaac Watts, His Life and Work (New York, 
1943). 
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anchthon is apt at this point. All his life Watts retained a per- 
sonal interest in people. He moved in the circle of the well-to-do 
“aristocracy” of Puritanism and it is therefore perhaps not 
surprising that he was hardly aware of the social evils of the 
industrial revolution and that he had little to say on the subject. 
His concern for the welfare of others is shown rather in his 
personal generosity and in the wisdom with which he deals 
with the question of charity schools. 


His interests and his contribution were much wider than 
the field of hymnody alone. He was also notable as poet, educa- 
tionalist, theologian, and preacher. Though he does not stand on 
the level of the great poets, his book of evangelical poetry, Hor- 
ae Lyricae (1706), is regarded by competent judges as an im- 
portant work, and Samuel Johnson, the eminent eighteenth cen- 
tury literary critic, thought highly enough of Watts to include 
him in his classic Lives of the Poets. The diversity and range 
of Watts’ interests is shown by his contribution as an education- 
alist. On the university level he wrote with authority on philoso- 
phy and science, and. his books on logic were used for years as 
textbooks in the universities. On the school level, he showed him- 
self a wise guide to youth and in advance of his times in his 
suggestions regarding teaching methods. He put these into prac- 
tice in the field of religious education when in his own congre- 
gation he instituted a method of graded instruction according 
to age, and prepared a simple catechism as well as poems for 
little children. 


Watts was a theologian of note and the author of treatises 
which were important in his day. In theology a moderate Cal- 
vinist, he made few direct references to the doctrine of election. 
He stood against the prevalent Deism and at the same time he 
gave a significant place to reason. “The good and great Dr. 
Watts,” said John Wesley, “has wrote admirably, both con- 
cerning reason and faith.’ He took part in the debate on Uni- 
tarianism, publishing several works on the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty. His views stirred up a keen controversy in which he was 
charged with being an Arian.* The question has never been 
satisfactorily settled, but as far as his hymns are concerned 
there is no evidence whatever of Unitarian leanings; they are 
7 John Wesley, Works (Fifth edition, London, 1860), VI, 352. 


8 See H. W. Foote, Three Centuries of American Hymnody (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940), 68. 
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strongly Trinitarian.’ Perhaps the matter can best be understood 
in the light of his anxiety to reconcile and bring the Unitarians 
to the orthodox position. There is no proof that he ever doubted 
the fact of the deity of Christ. The difficulty seems to lie in his 
dissatisfaction with the accepted explanations and his search 
for clearer definitions, rather than in any fundamental differ- 
ence from the basic orthodox position. 


It is, however, as a hymn writer that Watts made his last- 
ing contribution. In his time singing in congregational worship 
in English-speaking countries was almost exclusively confined 
to the metrical psalms, except on rare occasions and in a few 
churches. The Old Version of Sternold and Hopkins (1561-2), 
the collection most generally in use, left much to be desired. The 
New Version of Tate and Brady (1696), which had come into 
use in a few congregations, made some use of freer paraphras- 
ing and was symptomatic of certain changes that were taking 
place. George Wither, the seventeenth century poet, was a pio- 
neer in making paraphrases of Scripture,*® and John Patrick in 
putting Christian content into the Psalms.** William Barton 
was influential in restoring an earlier practice of making scrip- 
tural songs other than psalms.” Thomas Ken prepared the 
manual which has provided the church with morning and eve- 
ning hymns,’* and John Mason was author of a collection of 
devotional poetry intended chiefly for private use.** These show- 
ed a trend. They influenced Watts deeply and provided him with 
themes and actual lines and they helped prepare the way for the 
acceptance of his work. Their efforts, tentative as they were, 
suggested a new way to Watts, and he was the man of vision 
and ability who grasped the opportunity and went far beyond 
his predecessors, lifting hymnody to a broader and higher level. 

Singing in congregational worship had sunk to a low level. 
Watts says, 


While we sing the praises of God in his church we are employed in that 
part of worship which of all others is most akin to heaven; and it is a pity 
that they should be performed the worst upon earth. . . . To see the dull 


9 A. E. Gregory, The Hymn Book of the Modern Church (London, 1904), 125. 

10 G. Wither, The Songs of the Old Testament, Translated into English Measure 
1621). 

11 $ facam of Select Psalms and Portions of the Psalms of David, especially all 
those of Praise (1679). 

12 Cf. ‘‘Veni Creator Spiritus,’’ of the medieval Church. 

13 Manual of Prayers for the Use of the Scholars of Winchester College (1674). 

14 Spiritual Songs (1683). 
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indifference, the neglect and thoughtless air that sits upon the faces of a 
whole assembly while the psalm is on their lips, might even tempt a char- 
itable observer to suspect the fervour of inward religion.*® 

The words were lined out by the precentor, who might or might 
not be skilled at his task. The congregation had no books or 
music and developed a drawling, uninspiring type of singing. 
All in all, it is no wonder that there was apathy and lack of re- 
sponse on the part of the worshippers. 

Some of the principal contributions of Watts are found in 
his “‘renovations’—to use his own word. There was, for ex- 
ample, his Divine Songs Attempted in Easy Language for the 
Use of Children (1715), a collection of some forty poems which 
show the whimsical and gentle humour of the author. He ex- 
pected that they would be learned by heart and hence will be 
“a constant furniture for the minds of children, that they may 
have something to think upon when they are alone and sing 
over to themselves. This may sometimes give their thoughts a 
divine turn and raise a young meditation.’’”* This is not the first 
of such works, for Watts had the model of Bunyan and others, 
but it was the forerunner of the section on children’s hymns to 
be found in nearly every hymn book today. It was widely used 
by many generations of children who have learned and recited, 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite 
For God hath made them so 
or 
How doth the busy little bee improve the shining hour 
And gather honey all the day, from every opening flower. 

More important and more permanent is Watt’s renovation 
of psalmody. His System of Praise is contained in Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs published in 1707, and The Psalms of David 
imitated in the language of the New Testament, and apply d to 
the Christian state and worship, which appeared in 1719. With 
these two there began a new era in congregational song. It ap- 
pears that as a youth Isaac criticised the dullness, and worse, of 
the metrical psalms used in the Southampton chapel and, chal- 
lenged by his father to do better, produced the version of Reve- 
lation 5, vs. 6, ff. beginning, 

Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst his Father’s throne ;1” 


15 Isaac Watts, Prefaces. 
16 Isaac Watts, Divine Songs ... for the Use of Children, Preface. 
17 Isaac Watts, Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Book I, 1. 
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Its favourable reception led him to prepare renderings of Psalms 
and other passages of Scripture and to go on to write hymns of 
free composition. 

His version of the Book of Psalms did not follow the accept- 
ed pattern. He omitted some as unsuitable for Christian use, 
abbreviated and divided others, and gave several different metri- 
cal versions of certain Psalms. In the Preface he expressed his 
views and intentions. 


I have long been convinced, that one great occasion of the evil arises 
from the matter and words to which we confine all our songs. Some of them 
are almost opposite to the spirit of the gospel: many of them are foreign 
to the state of the New Testament and widely different from the present 
circumstances of Christians.* 


He states the position even more forcibly when he says, 


Though there are many gone before me, who have taught the Hebrew 
psalmist to speak English, yet I think I may assume the pleasure of being 
the first who hath brought down the royal author into the common affair 
of the Christian life, and led the psalmist of Israel into the Church of 
Christ, without anything of a Jew about him.’® 


He shows his application of the method, in writing, 


It is necessary to divest David and Asaph etc. of every other character 
but that of a psalmist and a saint and to make them always speak the com- 
mon sense of a Christian . . . Where the psalmist describes religion by the 
fear of God, I have joined faith and love to it . . . where he talks of sac- 
rificing goats and bullocks, I rather chose to mention the sacrifice of Christ, 
the lamb of God: where he attends the ark with shouting in Zion, ! sing 
the ascension of my Saviour into heaven, or his presence in his church on 
earth.*° 


He thus claimed the right to make David speak as a Christian, 
and moreover, as an English Christian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury! He was not, however, trying to supplant the Psalms, but 
rather to supplement them and make them evangelical in the 
Christian sense, as Luther had done before him. The outstand- 
ing example is his version of Psalm 72, 


Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run, 


which is a pioneer missionary hymn, written long before the 
missionary interest had awakened among Protestants. In treat- 
18 Isaac Watts, Preface to the Psalms of David. 


19 Ibid. 
20 Ibid. 
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ing the psalmist’s theme, Watts makes a ringing affirmation of 
the tinal victory of Jesus the Christ. 

His versions have given us some of the greatest hymns in ex- 
istence. Few have been better loved or more widely used than 


Our God, our help in ages past 
Our hope for years to come, 


which he entitled “Man frail and God eternal.’”’ Other well- 
known hymns are, “Joy to the world, the Lord is come” (Ps. 
98) ; “The heavens declare thy glory, Lord” (Ps. 19) ; “Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne” (Ps. 100, in the amended form of 
John Wesley) ; “From all that dwell below the skies” (Ps. 117); 
“Give to our God immortal praise” (Ps. 136); “I'll praise my 
Maker with my breath” (Ps. 146). 

Hymns and Spiritual Songs is “the first successful hymn 
book in the modern sense.” It comprizes™ (a) 150 hymns col- 
lected from Scripture, that is, paraphrases from the Old and 
New Testaments; (b) 170 hymns composed on divine subjects; 
(c) twenty-five hymns prepared for the holy ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper; (d) doxologies. The prejudice against hymns of 
human composure was strong, but Watts launched out boldly, 
believing that the worshipper’s response to God’s revelation in 
Christ calls for Christian song. Salvation in the Cross is central 
in his thought, giving rise to such hymns as “Alas! and'did my 
Saviour bleed,” and that supreme hymn of contemplative de- 
votion, “When I survey the wondrous cross.” Another well 
known hymn, “There is.a land of pure delight,” is regarded by 
Thomas Wright as one of Watts’ most perfect productions, 
and is described by Canon Fox as “admirably scriptural but. . . 
admirable poetry too.”** 

An outstanding characteristic of the hymns of Watts is 
their fidelity to Scripture. They present the Biblical themes of 
the majesty of the omnipotent and eternal God; his love in 
Christ, the meaning of redemption, the nature of Christ, and 
the glory of his person, his incarnation, passion, resurrection, 
and present intercession; human frailty, the fate of the lost, and 
the blessedness of the future life. They are evangelical in the 
fullest sense and contemporary in their application. Most of his 
hymns are objective in quality, have strength and the joyous- 
21 Adam Fox, English Hymns and Hymn Writers (London, 1947), 18. 


22 Second edition, 1709. 
23 Fox, English Hymns. 
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ness of a buoyant faith, are free from unhealthy sentimentality, 
and exhibit a broad catholicity. Some are of a homiletic nature 
and were designed to gather together the substance of a ser- 
mon.* Significant also is their sense of spaciousness anu eter- 
nity—‘‘the cosmic background” as Bernard Manning calls it. 
“ ‘Were the whole realm of nature mine’: the whole realm of 
Nature—no thought, no expression is more characteristic of 
Watts than that. It is an echo of his encyclopaedic philosophic 
thought.’ He points out that “you constantly find Watts sur- 
veying the whole realm of Nature and finding at the centre of 
it its crucified and dying Creator’, and he compares Watts to 
Milton in respect of this cosmic setting.*° This gives grandeur 
and sublimity to his hymns but has been criticised as too preten- 
tious. However, the simpler and more direct statements of 
Christian experience predominate. These spring from his own 
inner life of devotion and his experience of God’s love in Christ, 
and his understanding of the spiritual needs of men and women. 
Thereby he gave lofty poetic expression to the varying and uni- 
versal needs of the human soul. Moreover his hymns set forth 
the profound truths of Christianity in the simplest of language 
and in metres that are easily sung. They are full of vivid words 
and memorable phrases, and have the simplicity of strength. 
They were on the level of the understanding of the members of 
a congregation. Often Watts seems to have made a deliberate 
sacrifice of the purely aesthetic for the sake of the practical end 
he had in view. 


Of course, his hymns are not all of this high quality. 
Among his more than seven hundred compositions there are 
great extremes. At his best he touches sublime heights, at his 
worst he is guilty of such doggerel that it hardly seems possible 
that it was written by the same person. For example, the fifth 
verse of Part II of the magnificent version of the ninetieth 
Psalm descends to this: 

Our vitals with laborious strife 
Bear up the crazy load, 


And drag those poor remains of life 
Along the tiresome road. 


Verse 6 of the short metre version of the same Psalm runs, 


24 Isaac Watts, Sermons and Hymns appended thereto (1721-27). 
25 Bernard L. Manning, The Hymns of Wesley and Watts (London, 1942), 83. 
26 Ibid. 
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Our age to seventy years is set, 

How short the time! how frail the state! 
And if to eighty we arrive, 

We rather sigh and groan than live. 


Illustrations of this type of verse might be multiplied at length. 
Nor are his hymns free from other faults of his age. Some pas- 
sages are pompous, prosaic, mechanical, and in questionable 
taste. He has been accused of carelessness in rhyme and it cer- 
tainly appears to be so, even after allowances are made for 
changes in the pronunciation of words since the eighteenth 
century. Perhaps there is truth in the suggestion that he did it 
deliberately for effect. His great facility in versification had 
its dangers. There are many fine hymns that cannot be used to- 
day because of his fondness for certain words which now sound 
ridiculous or irreverent because of changes in meaning and 
usage. His frequent use of words like worms, bowels, well, 
good old, and like phrases, appear today grotesque or quaint 
according to the point of view. Patriotic references, such as 
the use of Britain for Israel, are now out of place. 

Taken in the historical perspective, Isaac Watts was the 
most important single influence in giving the church an effec- 
tive congregational song. He was not the creator or originator 
of the congregational hymn or hymn singing, and it is only ina 
restricted sense that he can be called the Father of English 
Hymnody. He owed a great debt to others, but he advanced far 
beyond them. He saw the need of change: he used every means 
to secure it; he concentrated his powers upon its accomplish- 
ment and was the great force and towering figure in whom the 
change was consummated. He gathered into himself the best, 
and re-coining it, gave it as a permanent gift to posterity. It was 
his work and influence that ushered in the new epoch of sacred 
song in worship, that marked the transition from psalms alone 
to hymns, that made a permanent place for the hymn in worship 
and that gave the congregational song the place that it holds to- 
day. In these ways he created the standard of the best in hym- 
nody in every generation since. Julian states that his place in 
history “is to be estimated not only by the pieces he has left us, 
but by his enduring influence on the structure of our hymns.”” 
This was more than a mere improvement or development. It was 
the establishment of a definite and permanent type, with a main 


27 J. Julian, Dictionary of Hymnology (London, 1908), 350. 
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theme, organic unity, progression of thought, climax, and a 
compact and balanced form. 

The influence of Watts was felt in the wider feld of wor- 
ship. By opening the way for Christian emphasis in church 
praise he provided a more logical sequence in the movement of 
worship and a recovery of the feeling of Christian fellowship. 
Because prayer and praise are the utterance of the worshipper 
to God, it is important that the opportunity should be given for 
Christian expression in Christian terms, and the result was the 
recovery of radiance and a sense of thanksgivi ing. 

Watts gave a great impetus to hymn writing. He had a 

flood of imitators. It is not too strong to say that all later writers 
are to some extent his debtors, since their hymns fall into the 
same general type. In his own time, there were his immediate 
friends and contemporaries such as Philip Dodderidge, the Wes- 
leys, Whitefield, and Edwards. The Scottish church was direct- 
| ly influenced by him. Not only were his psalms and hymns wide- 
ly used, but they created a desire for the improvement of psalm- 
ody which led eventually to the notable Scottish paraphrases, 
which were of the school of Watts. Of the sixty-seven para- 
phrases, twenty-five are those of Watts (with some alterations 
and editing), and a number of them have become known and 
loved throughout the whole church, e.g., “Behold the amazing 
gift of love’; “How bright these glorious spirits shine’; ‘““How 
glorious Zion’s courts appear’’; “I’m not ashamed to own my 
Lord”. 

There are some differences of opinion about the universal 
acceptance of the System of Praise. Some suggest that it was 
immediately popular and widely accepted. Others suggest the 
exact opposite. Probably there was truth in both. In some quar- 
ters it was eagerly accepted, in others it was frowned upon. Un- 
doubtedly, there was indifference, resentment, and active oppo- 
sition. Watts had his detractors. He was accused of mangling, 
garbling, and transforming the songs of Zion and of usurping 
the place of the Holy Spirit. Bradbury’ s quip about “Watts’ 
| whims” is well-known. On the other side is the fact that church 
| after church of all denominations in England and America 

made use of the System of Praise. It is significant that many 
new collections which appeared in the succeeding years were en- 
titled § upplements to Isaac Watts. The Unitarians tried to ‘‘ac- 
commodate” Watts, that is to remove the Calvinism, and de- 
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veloped their own hymnody. For the first hundred years after 
Watts there was a rising line of the popularity of his psalms and 
hymns, and in the next hundred years a levelling off. Today 
his hymns are found in every book with any claim to complete- 
ness and there are certain hymns which it would be unthink- 
able to omit. 

Watts holds place with Charles Wesley as the greatest 
hymn writers in the language. It is fruitless to try to determine 
which is the greater, for it depends on the basis of judgment, 
whether you judge them by the number of first class hymns, 
the best individual hymn, or their importance on_ historical 
grounds. Judging by their representation in the hymn books of 
today, it would seem that their popularity is about equal. They 
are, in fact, complementary to one another. Watts was the 
preacher of the evangel within the Beloved Community, Wesley, 
the enthusiast, engaged in a fervent evangelistic campaign. 

Dr. Benson sums up very effectively the significance of 
Isaac Watts in the following short but complete summary : 


He produced a whole cycle of religious song which his own ardent faith 
made devotional, which his manly and lucid mind made simple and strong, 
which his poetic feeling and craftsmanship made rythmical and often lyr- 
ical, and which his sympathy with the people made hymnic. Probably the 
whole body of his work appealed alike to the people of his time, whose 
spiritual needs he so clearly apprehended. The larger part of his work prov- 
ed to be an abiding enrichment of Church Song, and to many its only ade- 
quate expression. His best hymns remain permanently, after the winnow- 
ing of two centuries, among the classics of devotion.** 


One simple fact is eloquent: when Isaac Watts was born, 
scarcely a hymn was sung in church; when he died seventy- 
four years later, the floodgates of church praise had been flung 
wide open. 

28 L. F. Benson, The English Hyman (New York, 1915), 206-7, 


























FROM SEEKER TO FINDER: A STUDY IN SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH SPIRITUALISM 
BEFORE THE QUAKERS 


GEORGE ARTHUR JOHNSON 
Palos Park, Illinois 


The period of the Civil Wars and Commonwealth in Eng- 
land was one of the most momentous epochs in British history. 
For small groups of people the decade of the 1640’s inaugurated 
a New Age—an age in which the Holy Spirit reigned trium- 
phant. Such believers reached the zenith of Puritan “spiritual- 
ism,” or that movement which placed the greatest emphasis 
upon the Third Person of the Trinity. 

The terms “mysticism” and “‘spiritualism’’ deserve atten- 
tion. Although both strains of religious thought stress union 
with God, and have followers who maintain there are definite 
steps to reach that ultimate goal; although both phenomena are 
highly personal; and although both have adherents who, while 
emphasizing the individual experience, maintain an interest in 
the community, a differentiation is necessary because there are 
also varying emphases within each of the movements. The most 
celebrated mystics in the Christian tradition keep the Trinity, 
but their concern is for a union with the Father and with the 
Son. The Holy Spirit, while playing a part, never is the domi- 
nant aspect. To differentiate this type of religious attitude from 
that characteristic of sixteenth and seventeenth century spirit- 
ual reformers, the term “spiritual” has been used in this work 
for those men who placed supreme emphasis upon the Holy 
Spirit. Secondly, the mystical experience is always a temporary, 
usually ecstatic, union with God; the spiritualist is aware of con- 
tinuing possession by the Holy Spirit. To be sure, he holds that 
there are actual things one must do to maintain the Spirit, but 
once that Power is obtained, the spiritualist lives and acts as if 
always filled with the Holy Spirit. A logical outcome of such 
an attitude is the doctrine that men can actually be perfected in 
this life by the Holy Spirit, a doctrine preached by radical spir- 
itualists of the seventeenth century. Perfectionism is peculiar 
to spiriualist circles, rarely if ever to mysticism. In the third 
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place, the mystics never give emphasis to externals in them- 
selves: their concern is for the God-experience, to which out- 
ward things are subordinate. The spiritualists attempt to “‘spir- 
itualize” externals, which results in one of two things: a subor- 
dination of externals to the work of the Holy Spirit, or a doing 
away with them. The spiritual iconoclasts of the seventeenth 
century but carried to a logical extreme the attempt to spirit- 
ualize externals. Iconoclasm in the past has become a significant 
phenomenon of spiritualism, rarely if ever of mysticism.’ 


Radical spiritualism in England in the 1640’s was prepared 
for chiefly by the Seekers. Developing slowly since the time of 
the Marprelate stir in 1590, but expanding almost miraculously 
during the Civil Wars, the Seekers awaited the physical Second 
Advent to establish the primitive New Testament pattern of 
church worship and organization. Feeling that the government, 
forms, and ceremonies of the existing ecclesiastical bodies were 
completely pagan, and therefore beyond the possibility of ref- 
ormation, the Seekers concluded that the truly religious per- 
son would worship inwardly, waiting for a new dispensation of 
God to establish what they considered to be the original church 
organization and the earliest Christian worship practices.’ 


If John Saltmarsh be correct in his emphasis, by 1646 the 
Seekers were a sect fourth in importance only to the Presby- 
terians, Independents, and Baptists.* The Presbyterian, Thom- 
as Edwards, complained that the Seekers in 1646 grew in great 
numbers, winning not only ‘people, but Ministers also.” He 
predicted that if anyone should live a few years longer, he would 
see all other sects “swallowed up in the Seekers.’ 


As an unorganized group of people, the Seekers continued 
to meet in church buildings, but repudiated all existing worship 
practices. The sacraments, external prayers, singing of psalms, 
and scriptural reading without exposition were attacked dis- 
tinctly. Preaching was given still its respected position, and 
ministers were not repudiated as officers to expound the Scrip- 


1 For first pointing out to me a difference between ‘‘mystics’’ and ‘‘spiritualists’’ 
I am indebted to Professor Joachim Wach, of the University of Chicago. 

2 John Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory . .. (London: Giles Calvert, 1647), 292. 

3 In Sparkles of Glory, 289 ff.; Groanes For Liberty, (London: Giles Calvert, 
1646), 22-23; and Smoke in the Temple (London: Giles Calvert, 1646), 7-13, 
Saltmarsh presented the views of Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, and 
Seekers. 

4 Thomas Edwards, Gangraena ... (London: Ralph Smith, 1646), II, 13-14. 
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tures, but their roles were redefined and reduced from their 
former priestly functions.’ 


In the last analysis, the Seekers became searchers for the 
earliest Christian worship, which was to be external. But aris- 
ing out of their unorganized groups came people who were con- 
fident they had found the primitive worship, and claimed it to 
be spiritual completely, to be restored by the coming of the Holy 
Spirit to renew and to remake the inward man. No longer were 
these men Seekers of what they thought to be the primitive 
Christian religion, but they were convinced that they were 
Finders of it.° 


Definite Finders were William Dell, John Saltmarsh, Thom- 
as Collier,” Thomas Erbery,* John Webster, Richard Coppin, 
and Samuel Gorton, and of these the first four were undoubted- 
ly the most influential from the standpoints of their positions 
in the Parliamentary army as chaplains, and from the great 
abundance of their publications. 


Central to the Finders’ message was the doctrine of the 


5 One of the finest examples of a Seeker who maintained that position throughout 
his lifetime was Roger Wllliams, founder of Rhode Island. When in 1672 the 
Rhode Islander was questioned why he did not employ nor follow ordinances, he 
gave a Seeker answer that he was in rebellion against the present administration 
of God’s visible Kingdom—that is, against the existing church organizations 
and practices (Williams, George Fox Digg’d Out of His Burrowes ... [ Boston: 
John Foster, 1676], 65). But the whole tenor of his tracts proves that he upheld 
a visible church asserting definitely that false Christians were those opposed to 
‘‘the visible kingdome, and so to visible Christ Jesus in point of his kingdome, 
church and worship’’ (Williams, The Bloody Tenent Yet More Bloody . . . [Lon- 
don: Giles Calvert, 1652], 60. He denounced the Familists for confounding heaven 
and earth together in matters of ordinances and worship (Jbid., 61) and the 
Quakers for giving a spiritual meaning to the Scriptures (George Fox Digg’d 
Out of His Burrowes, 44, 95). 

The basis for this title comes from a letter written by Cromwell to Bridget LIre- 

ton, his daughter, in which he declared that bemg a Seeker was next best to being 

‘a happy finder’’ (Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, edited by Wil- 

bur Cortez Abbott [Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1937- 

1947], I, 416). The spiritualists themselves never used the term. 

7 There were two Thomas Colliers living in England in the 1649’s, both of whom 
were preachers and writers of tracts and who have been identified falsely by later 
writers. One was a Particular Close-Communion Baptist (ef. Collier, A Discourse 
On the True Gospel Blessedness In the New Covenant [London: Henry Hills, 
1659], 41, 112 for proof of his belief in immersion, 121 for proof of his belief 
in close-communion, and 31 for proof of his belief in election); the other was 
a Finder who gave spiritual emphases to ordinances, to the Scriptures, to the 
church, and to the state (cf. in particular, Collier, General Epistle to the Uni- 
versall Church of the First Born [London: Giles Calvert, 1648], as proof of 
Finder influences). 

8 There are several current spellings for the chaplain’s name. The publications of 
the Finder’s works bear the spelling Erberie, which shortened would be Erbery. 
One cannot see the justification for the abbreviated form, Erbury. 
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Holy Spirit. This mysterious force, proclaimed as the central 
part of Jesus’ gospel ministry, was the beginning of a new age, 
to which early Christians referred when they preached the Sec- 
ond Advent of Christ.” The Finders felt that it was the Spirit, 
descending upon Jesus at baptism, which raised him above or- 
dinary men and made him immortal." They believed that like 
him, true Christians possessed of the Holy Spirit could reach 
perfection on earth and attain immortality after death." Tra- 
ditional Christian doctrines were spiritualized by them: their 
Christology became an adoptionism;” their heaven and _ hell 
existed only as —— realities, heaven being awareness of the 
role of the Holy Spirit, and hell being separation from God;% 
their Sabbath was not a particular day of rest on w hich one wor- 
shipped, but a continuous resting from one’s carnal works to do 
spiritual things ;“ finally, their conception of the Scriptures was 
not a bibliolatry, but a sincere feeling that the Bible contained 
the supreme written account (not to be taken literally) of the 
coming and of the work of the Holy Spirit.” 


The church was also given a spiritual emphasis by the 
Finders. Two aspects of this institution existed: one, a heaven- 
ly Kingdom, to which all true Christians belonged, whether 
dead, aliv e, or yet to be born;”* the other, a physical church on 
earth which repudiated all visible and auditory forms and cere- 
monies in worship save preaching (which alone converted and 


9 Saltmarsh, The Opening of Master Prynnes New Book .. . (London: Giles 
Calvert, 1646), 28; William Erbery, The Testimony ... (London: Giles Calvert, 
1658), 244; and Thomas Collier, A Discovery of the New Creation ... (London: 


Giles Calvert, 1647), 12. 

10 William Dell, The Crucificd and Quickened Christian (London: Giles Calvert, 
1652), 6-7; Collier, A General Epistle to the Universall Church of the First 
Born ..« « , 56-58. 

11 Dell, The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 5; Erbery, The Testimony, 8. 

12 Dell, The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 5. 

13 Salimarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 263; Collier, A General Epistle to the Universall 
Church, 49-54 and 60-62; Dell, Power From On High (London: Giles Calvert, 
1645), 9. 

14 Dell, The Doctrine of the Sabbath .. . (London: Giles Calvert, 1650); Dell, 

The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 14; Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 267; 

Erbery, The Testimony, 88. 

Dell, The Tryall of Spirits Both in Teachers and Hearers (London: Giles Cal- 

vert, 1653), 19; Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 270; Collier, A General Epistle 

to the Universall Church of the First Born, 38. 

Roman Catholics and conservative Protestants of course believed in the visible 

church forming an invisible union with the heavenly church. But the Finders 

tried to spiritualize even the visible church on earth, and here differed from 
their contemporaries. Cf. Collier, The Marrow of Christianity (London: Giles 

Caivert, 1647), 63; Dell, The Way of True Peace and Unity ... (London: Giles 

Calvert, 1649), 19. 
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won the saints)’ and which had supreme authority over all its 
internal functions—voting and rejecting ministers, supervising 
and excommunicating members, and hearing the Word preach- 
ed.’** The Finders tried to do what few Christians had attempt- 
ed before, to spiritualize as far as possible the visible church on 
earth.” Dell in vain tried to combine the two churches—visible 
and invisible—to form a purely spiritual body. But he could not 
escape describing functions of an earthly nature connected with 
an external church.’ It was in their emphasis on the spiritual 
church at the expense of an outward order with forms that the 
Finders differed profoundly from their Protestant contémpor- 
aries. | 
Ministers were not rejected by the Finders; indeed their 
role as exponents of the Word—or the Book which contained 
the proclamation of the Age of the Spirit—was exalted.” The 
point at which the Finders differed from their conservative 
Puritan brethren was in their attitude toward the Holy Spirit. 
Since this force was the Power of God, it followed that it alone 
was the dominant agent in the world, beside which all forms 
were not only inessential, but to be rejected. Therefore, when a 
man had been called to preach by the coming of the Spirit, he 
needed nothing else but the call. External degrees, ordinations, 
licenses to preach, even education itself, were not only unimpor- 
tant, but to be rejected. This does not mean that the Finders re- 
jected education as a necessary prerequisite of the state to train 
good citizens ;* but it does mean that they refused to acknowl- 
edge the need of any learning for the training of ministers.” 
As a result they became stanch supporters of mechanic preach- 





17 Dell, The Building and Glory of the Truely Christian and Spiritual Church. ... 
(London: Giles Calvert, 1646), 19-20; Saltmarsh, The Opening of Master Pryn- 
nes New Book, 22; Collier, A General Epistle to the Unwersall Church of the 
First Born, 38. 

18 Dell, The Way of True Peace and Unity, 48-52, 56, 87; Collier, The Exralitation 
of Christ ... (London: Giles Calvert, 1647), 233-35; Saltmarsh, Smoke in the 
Temple, 70. 

19 Erbery, The Testimony, 312. 

20 Dell, The Way of True Peace and Unity, 6-13. 

21 Dell, The Right Reformation of Learning, Schooles, and Universities in Dell, 
A Plain and Necessary Confutation of Divers Gross and Antichristian Errors 

. (London: Robert White for Giles Calvert, 1654), 18-19; Dell, The Way of 
True Peace and Unity, 74-77. 

22 Dell, The Right Reformation of Learning, Schooles, and Unwwerstties, is proof 
of Dell’s concern for secular training for good citizens of the state. ; 

23 Erbery, The Testimony, 116; Saltmarsh, An End of One Controversie in Salt- 
marsh, Some Drops of the Vial Poured Out ... (London: Giles Calvert, 1646), 
115; Collier, A Brief Discovery of the Corruption of the Ministerie ... (London: 
Giles Calvert, 1647), 12. 
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ers, or men who preached the Bible while still maintaining a 
secular occupation.** Moreover, the Finders attacked the pro- 
fessional aspects of the ministry: moving from one parish to 
another (for more money)*’; the acceptance of tithes;* and 
the catering of carnal ministers to men of wealth, degrees, and 
titles.*’ 

One of the most important aspects of the Finders’ teaching 
concerned religious toleration. The Mennonites among other 
Anabaptists in the sixteenth century had asserted the distinc- 
tion between the church and state, arguing that the nation had 
no right to interfere in policies of the church, nor did the lat- 
ter have a prerogative to expect the secular arm would enforce 
ecclesiastical truth. This became a principle of religious liberty, 
the spark, ignited at the Reformation and smoldering through- 
out the sixteenth century through the efforts of heroic men, 
bursting into flames in England in the 1640's, especially in the 
work of Roger Williams. Various bases for toleration were pro- 
posed during the English Civil Wars, but none was as signi- 
ficant as this. 

The contributions of the Finders to the problem of reli- 
gious liberty during their generation were these: 


1. They attacked with excellent arguments the citadels of 
intolerance: Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, and Presbyte- 
rianism.* 

2. They advanced the current belief that the secular state 
should not interfere in church affairs.” 

3. All of the Finders furthered the theory of religious lib- 
erty to a stage far beyond that current among Presbyterians, 
and most Independents and Baptists. 


24 Dell, The Tryall of Spirits Both in Teachers and Icarers; Dell, The Stwmbling 
Stone, Wherein the University Is Reproved ... (London: Giles Calvert, 1653), 
26; Collier, A Brief Discovery of the Corruption of the Ministerie; Dell’s sup- 
port of mechanic preachers is attested in his having John Bunyan, future au- 
thor of Pilgrim’s Progress, preach in his Yelden pulpit, Christmas Day, 1659 
(A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised ... [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934] 161). 

25 Collier, A Brief Discovery of the Corruption of the Ministerie. 

26 Ibid., 1-21; Dell, The Tryall of Spirits Both in Teachers and Hearers, 29; Erbery, 
The Testimony, 48-59; Saltmarsh, End of One Controversie, 115. 

27 Dell, The Stumbling Stone, Wherein tue University Is Reproved, iv; Dell, The 
Tryall of Spirits Both in Teachers and Hearers, 24-31. 

28 Dell, Uniformity Examined, Whether It Be Found in the Gospel ... , in Dell, 
Several Sermons ... (London: Giles Calvert, 1651); Saltmarsh, Groanes For 
Liberty; Collier, Certaine Queries: Or Points Now In Controversy Examined 
({London], 1645); Erbery, The Testimony. 

29 Cf. works listed in n. 1, above. 
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a. William Dell was tolerant of all groups but Roman 
Catholics, themselves (he felt) enemies to the state,’ and Jews, 
who were too concerned with the Law to realize that the Gospel 
had overcome it ;” 

b. Thomas Collier was tolerant of all but blasphemers, 
who offended God’s person, and Roman Catholics, who, he con- 
sidered, were enemies to the government ;* 

c. John Saltmarsh would have extended religious liberty 
to all Pairs then existing in England® (he had nothing to say 
about the Jews, who had not yet been permitted to return to 
England before his death, nor of the Mohammedans) ; 

d. William Erbery was tolerant of all parties—Jews, 
Catholics, Mohammedans, and even pagans.” 


But the Finders fell short of the conception of the com- 
plete ‘>paration of church and state, in that while they main- 
tained that the state should have nothing to say in church poli- 
cies, they felt the secular arm could aid the church,** and ulti- 
mately all of them awaited the coming of the Holy Spirit to es- 
tablish a holy communion of saints in England.* 

To say the least, such ideas were radical, and won the dis- 
approval not only of conservative Presbyterians, but even of 
the wary Independents and Baptists. Yet the very nature of 
the times only served to give impetus to the ideas of the Find- 
ers. By 1648 they had permeated the army and had influenced 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Any study of the General’s letters and speeches would re- 
veal a decided spiritualist character, while knowledge of the 
Finders’ position would make one conscious of the decided affin- 
ity between it and Cromwell’s religious condition. Writing to 
30 Dell, The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 5. Even Roger Williams, who tol- 

erated Roman Catholics, declared they must give assurance of civil obedience 
(The Bloody Tenent ... [London, 1644], 174). 

31 Dell, The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 5; Deli, The Increase of Popery in 
England (London: Richard Janeway, 1681), 3 

32 Collier, Certaine Queries, 26. 

33 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, ii. 

34 A. S. P. Woodhouse, Puritanism and Liberty, Being the Army Debates (1647-9) 
From the Clarke Manuscripts (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1938), 170. 
Erbery, The Testimony, 333. 

35 Dell, The Way of True Peace and Unity, 132; Collier, A Discovery of the New 
Creation (London: Giles Calvert, 1647), 31-32; Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 
viii; Erbery, The Testimony, 27. 

56 Dell, Power From On High, and works cited in n. 35 above. 

37 John Buchan was the first great biographer of Cromwell to note the ‘‘mystical’’ 


character of his writings. Oliver Cromwell (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1934). 
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his daughter, Bridget Ireton, in 1646, Cromwell asserted that 
to be a Seeker was best next to being a “happy finder,’* which 
would certainly classify the General with the position of men 
like Dell and Saltmarsh. Like them Cromwell attested to the 
work of the Holy Spirit, declaring that true knowledge was not 
literal nor speculative, but inward.” In a speech on the opening 
of Parliament in 1656, the Lord Protector said that he believed 
the ministry would be benefited by the students at the univer- 
sities who were then studying their hearts rather than books, 
which sounds strangely similar to the Finders’ denial of the 
need of external knowledge in spiritual matters.*° Praising the 
work of the “Triers” (Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist 
ministers appointed in 1654 to investigate the credentials of 
ministerial candidates), Cromwell affirmed that, though they 
saw usefulness in university training and in sermons of literary 
excellence, yet, with his approval, they passed the “best”? men 
without such advantage.” 


Erbery declared that Cromwell was neither for Independ- 
ency nor for Anabaptism, but for the spiritualists’ conception 
of the true saints, since the Protector declared he would rather 
that Mohammedanism were tolerated in England than that any 
of the “people of God should sutter.’’*” 


The Finders could afford to denounce all outward signs 
and ceremonies. Cromwell, by his very position, had to be cau- 
tious. Although persuaded by the logic of the Finders, he hesi- 
tated between their position and that of men like Francis Rous 
who stood in the tradition of the mystics and emphasized the sub- 
ordination of externals rather than their complete abolition. 
This would account for the Protector’s support of Peter Sterry 
as preacher to the Council of State, and for his denunciation of 
those desiring to do away with tithes, when the country was not 
prepared for such action.” 

3ut Cromwell did not forget his Finder chaplain, William 
Dell. Undoubtedly the latter’s position as head of Gonville and 
Caius was secured for him by Cromwell. The Protector’s ap- 
proval of the former chaplain is witnessed by the fact that twice 
38 Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, I, 416. 

39 Ibid., 11, 236. 
40 Ibid., IV, 273. 
41 Ibid. 


42 Erbery, The Testimony, 149. 
43 Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, IV, 272. 
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Dell’s salary was augmented through approval of Cromwell’s 
Council, ‘‘any order of restraint notwithstanding.’** Moreover, 
Dell preached one of his most important published sermons in 
Cromwell’s own home, at which time the head of the state arose 
to rebuke those opposed to the former chaplain’s. beliefs.” 

Further proof of the spiritualist chaplains’ influence is a 
group of tracts published in 1647-48 written by five different 
army men, one of whom was an officer. Although no chaplain 
is mentioned in the works, their spiritualism is that preached by 
Dell, Collier, Erbery, and Saltmarsh. It cannot be doubted but 
that these chaplains had an indirect responsibility for the writ- 
ings. 

The second coming of Christ in spiritual union with the 
saints, and perfectionism, were the key doctrines enunciated in 
these short tracts. Joseph Salmon said that the saints were to 
await the return of Christ in Spirit.*° In the same vein John 
Lewin asserted that when Christ again came the flesh would 
mean nothing, but the important thing would be the Spirit in 
the saints.** Robert Westfield declared that the saints spiritual- 
ly had to die, rise again, and ascend in glory to be united to the 
Father and Son.“ A saint would come to the true knowledge of 
God when the Holy Spirit had come upon him, George Hassal 
averred, going on to denounce outward forms and ordinances 
and to affirm that true baptism was spiritual.*° 

The one army officer in the group, Nicholas Couling, to- 
gether with Hassal and Salmon, preached perfectionism. Coul- 
ing declared that a saint in this life was “perfectly just, perfect- 
ly holy, completely glorious,””? while Hassal, in words similar 
to Dell’s, said the saints were to be crucified with Christ to rid 
themselves of fleshly temptations.” 


But it was upon the Quakers that the Finders had their 


44 Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
of the Commonwealth, LXXI (1654) (London: Longman and Company, 1880), 
162; CXXVII (1665-6) (London: Longman and Company, 1882), 327. 

46 Joseph Salmon, Antichrist in Man (Londun: Giles Calvert, 1648), 47. 

47 John Lewin, Man-Child Brought Forth in Us (London: Giles Calvert, 1648), 16. 

48 Robert Westfield, Christ Coming in the Cloudes (London: Giles Calvert, 1647), 
4. 

49 George Hassal, Designe of God in the Saints (London: Giles Calvert, 1648), 2, 3, 
15. 

50 Nicholas Couling, The Saints Perfect in This Life; Or Never (London: Giles 
Calvert, 1647), 1. 

51 Hassal, Designe of God in the Saints, 32. 
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most important influence. One finds it difficult to put an exact 
date to the beginning of the Quaker movement. One author 
writing in the 1690’s declared that the Quakers believed the 
origin of their sect occurred in 1649, but that the year of the 
greatest rise was 1652.” It is significant that William Penn 
stated that it was in 1652 that George Fox had the vision of the 
work he was to do.” The converts to Quakerism are given in 
great numbers by Fox in his Journal after the Derby prison 
experience (which ended after almost a year in 1651) and only 
one, Elizabeth Hooton, is mentioned as a possible earlier ad- 
herent to the cause.” There is only one plausible reason for Fox’s 
beginning to list converts to the Quaker movement after 1651; 
there was no definite Quaker group before that time. 


In order to defend our argument, more proof is necessary. 
We must look at Fox’s own religious career. It is apparent from 
the Journal that Fox was engaged in a spiritual pilgrimage from 
1643 through 1648, with no sect or denomination seeming ca- 
pable of winning his allegiance: 


But as I had forsaken the priests, so I left the separate preachers also, and 
those called the most experienced people; for I saw there was none among 
them all that could speak to my condition.*® 


But if one looks beneath the surface of Fox’s remarks, one can 
see at once that he was attracted by the message of a definite 
group. 

As early as 1646, Fox had a conversion, coming to the con- 
clusion that there were no true belicvers but those born of God;* 
that training at Oxford and Cambridge was not sufficient for 
the ministry”; and that God did not dwell in churches, but in 
men’s hearts.** The most important conversion of all occurred 
in 1648, when Fox had a vision that he was to turn people from 
darkness to light by bringing 


.... people off from their own ways, to Christ . .. . from their churches, 
which men had made and gathered, to the church in God . . . . and off from 


52 Gerard Croese, The General History of the Quakers ... (London: John Dunton, 
1696), il. 

53 George Fox, A Journal ... (Philadelphia: Marcus Gould, 1831), I, xxx. 

54 Elizabeth Hooton received a very brief notice in Fox’s account of 1647. From 
that version, one is uncertain whether Fox received inspiration from Elizabeth 
Hooton, or she from him. 

55 Fox, A Journal, I, 74. 

56 Ibid., 71. 
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all the world’s worships, to know the spirit of truth in the inward parts 
.... I was to bring them off from all the world’s fellowships, prayings, and 
singings, which stood in forms without power... . that they might pray 
in the holy ghost [and] sing in the spirit .. . . I was to bring people off 
from Jewish ceremonies, from heathenish fables . . . . and from all their 
beggarly rudiments, with their schools and colleges, for making ministers 
. Christ ses and from all their images, crosses, and sprinkling of in- 
ME ewe 


It is true that Fox never affirmed he was a Finder, but such 
statements as we have given show distinctly his affinity to the 
ideas of spiritual reformers like Dell and Saltmarsh. 


In his conversion experiences of 1648, Fox came to a fur- 
ther conclusion that the use of the common language and not 
doing hat honor would aid in maintaining the equality of true 
believers.” It is significant that this thought came after John 
Saltmarsh’s experience with Thomas Fairfax in December of 
1647, in which this Finder refused to do hat honor to one God 
did not respect.” In 1689, John Locke recorded in his diary that 
he had had a discussion with a Quaker concerning the origin 
of the Quaker movement, and discovered that John Saltmarsh 
had been the first to refuse to do hat honor or to employ language 
respecting a class distinction.** Moreover, in a letter written by 
William Penn in 1693, this Quaker reported that three men were 
forerunners of Quakerism, and the important thing is that these 
three were none other than Saltmarsh, Dell, and Erbery!** That 
the Finders prepared the way for the Quakers is obvious from 
the reports of Quakers themselves, even if George Fox did not 
admit it. 


But there was a point at which Fox certainly differed from 
the Finders, and according to Fox’s Journal this must have oc- 
curred as:early as 1648, for the future Quaker then concluded 
that the 


. earth in people’s hearts . . . . was to be shaken before the seed of 
God was raised out of the earth. And it was so; for the Lord’s power be- 
gan to shake them, and great meetings we began to have.** 


59 Ibid., 90-91. 
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Fox’s preaching must have been oi an emotional sort to have in- 
duced people to “tremble at the word of God.”” If a prominent 
distinction were to be made between the Finders described in 
this thesis and George Fox, it would be that Fox had little or no 
formal schooling, while Dell, Saltmarsh, Collier, and Erbery 
were all college graduates, and two were Masters of Arts. This 
does not mean a desire to deride Fox for his lack of education, 
except that his preaching undoubtedly must have been of a sort 
which attracted the emotionally over-wrought and unstable in- 
dividuals, giving them an outlet for their feelings in certain er- 
ratic actions. The birth-pangs of Quakerism witnessed much 
emotionalism, such as quaking, nudity, and deification of human. 
beings. The preaching of the Finders, on the other hand, was on 
a diiferent plane and, although appealing to the emotions, was 
never extreme. 

To be sure there were groups of people following the mes- 
sage of George Fox long before 1652, such as the one at Mass- 
feld which traces its history back to 1648. But there could have 
been no organization such as later developed among the Quakers, 
and the real impetus to Quakerism came from the joining of 
Westmorland “Seekers” in June of 1652.° During Fox’s year’s 
imprisonment at Derby (1651) he had an ample opportunity to 
develop in his own mind the future organization of a movement 
inaugurated already—that of the Finders. 


Suffice it to say that Fox’s conversion in 1648 might be 
used as the date of the origin of a new group, but at that time 
the only differentiation between the Finders and followers of 
Fox was in the matter of outward emotionalism. It was not until 
1652 that a new denomination had come to fullest bloom, the 
seeds of whose flowering had been sown by the Finders and 
nourished by George Fox himself. 

We will notice at once the similarities between the Quak- 
ers and the Finders when we turn to what the Quakers profess- 
ed, gaining our material chiefly from George Fox. The central 
doctrines of the Quakers and of the Finders were the same, 
those of the Holy Spirit and of the spiritual church. 

65 Ibid., 105. 

66 The Quaker historian, William C. Braithwaite, admits the advanced position of 
these ‘‘Seekers’’ when he says: ‘‘I have called them Seekers, but the name is 
hardly emphatie enough, for they had already found the light’’ (The Beginnings 
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First of all, like the Finders the Quakers felt that they 
knew and did all things through the Holy Spirit.’ Just as Jesus 
haa been able to accomplish his miracles by means of the Holy 
Spirit, so the Quakers felt that by possessing the same Spirit, 
they could do the same things as Jesus."* To them the significant 
thing about Jesus was the fact that he had been enabled through 
the Holy Spirit to overcome his carnal nature and to secure per- 
fection. The Quakers believed they could reach freedom from 
sinning or a state of perfection in the identical way that Jesus 
did. “Christ within is sufficient for all things to teach them, and 
to make them perfect as he is, and as God is.””” 


The Scriptures could not be taken literally, nor were they 
infallible, the (Quakers asserted.” Beneath the letter was the 
more important spiritual meaning, which the saints, with their 
spiritual wisdom, could interpret." The Holy Spirit, they de- 
clared, was above and beyond Scripture, and could inspire in 
the age in which they liv ed just as it had done centuries before 
in the generation of the apostles.” 


Christ would not come again physically, but the Bible re- 
ferred to the Second Advent as the coming of the Holy Spirit 
to the saints. Thus a new age had dawned, an age in which the 
Holy Spirit was manifest in God’s elect.’* Moreover, there 
could not be a physical resurrection of the dead, but the reward 
of the saints would be spiritual. Thus such notions as hell and 
heaven were spiritualized.” 

In the second place, with the Finders the Quakers denied 
the importance of the external church, and emphasized the in- 
ner or spiritual church, veid of outward forms and ceremonies. 
Fox denounced all externais. even to church bells’ and.all usual 
Christian ceremonies—such as those connected with marriage, 
burial, christening (water baptism), and the Lord’s Supper’*— 
were done away. The worship became one of a purely spiritual 
nature, in which only those imbued with the Holy Spirit were 
67 Fox, Works (Philadelphia: Mareus Gould, 1831), III, 34. 

68 Ibid., 35-37. 
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entitled to speak. Hireling ministers, ordinations, tithes, and 
education as a prerequisite for preaching were denounced.” 


But there were important differences between the Finders 
and the Quakers. Of the Finders, Dell, Collier, and Saltmarsh 
believed that only the elect would find salvation, and that all 
others would be destroyed spiritually. Erbery and Coppin, how- 
ever, were universalists, believing that all men would secure 
salvation, since all things were possible through the Holy 
Spirit. George Fox took a position intermediary between these 
two. He believed that in a certain sense the Holy Spirit per- 
meated all things, so that all men might be considered to have 
the Spirit, thus following to a certain extent the universalist 
Finders. But he tended to follow the Finders believing in elec- 
tion in maintaining that only those who realized they possessed 
the Holy Spirit could be saved. Thus, quoting from the Fourth 
Gospel, Fox declared: 


John saith the light shines in the darkness, but the darkness cannot com- 
prehend it, and there is that of God in the children of disobedience and re- 
probates.”® 


All the Finders were convinced missionaries, Dell espec.al- 
ly asserting that the Gospel had to be preached to all nations to 
win the elect.” The enthusiasm for missions which the Finders 
expressed was taken over by the Quakers, and produced a re- 
markable outburst of missionary endeavor. By 1661 Quakers 
had set out for Rome, Jerusalem, Constantinople, and China to 
preach to the “inner light” within all men in order to bring 
all to salvation.” Within a generation this missionary endeavor 
had waned, however. Perhaps the reason for this was that with- 
in two decades the Quakers had won converts to their move- 
ment from the middle and upper middle classes and from more 
educated ranks (as William Penn, for example), who directed 
missionary fervor from an outward manifestation to an 1n- 
ward development of the group. Hence, by the 1700's, the 
Quakers had become a settled, prosperous “‘in-group,’” marry- 
ing almost always within their denomination and living fairly 


77 Fox, Works, III, 43, 75, 78. 

78 Ibid., 50. With Fox the term ‘‘light’’ was synonymous with Holy Spirit. Thus, 
the ‘‘children of light’’ were those who acknowledged the Holy Spirit, while 
the ‘‘children of darkness’’ were those who did not. 
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much to themselves. To be sure, in America they treated their 
fellows well—whether they were German emigrants, English- 
men, or Indians—but they were not enthusiastic to win converts 
from these ranks. This same characteristic has remained with 
the Quakers to the present time, for while today the enthusi- 
asm of the Quakers in the great programs c. relief spiritually 
can be traced to their belief that all men have the inner light 
and therefore are worth saving, there is little concerted evan- 
gelism to win men to Quakerism. 

A major difference between the Finders and the Quakers 
was in the matter of organization. The Finders tended in the 
direction of doing away with a distinct clergy, denouncing all 
the settled characteristics of the ministry, and maintaining that 
ministers should be elected from and by the local congregations 
without accepting payment for their services. The Quakers, 
however, went one step further, and repudiated the role of 
single ministers in local churches entirely, maintaining that 
all Quakers essentially were ministers. 

Perhaps the Finders never quite dared to do without min- 
isters in the last resort because they realized the necessity of 
some sort of leadership in the local church. They were still 
congregational in their thinking as far as church government 
was concerned, and failed to provide any cohesive organiza- 
tion linking spiritualist churches together. It was at this point 
that the genius of George Fox showed itself. For he dared to do 
away with ministers on the local congregational level—thereby 
sustaining the equality in fact of all true Christians (which 
the Finders never could do actually, in spite of their support of 
equality in theory, so long as they kept ministers )—because 
he had an organization above and beyond the local church for 
advice and counsel—the Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. To 
a certain extent it might be considered that the Finders at- 
tempted to spiritualize the Congregatione! system, and_ suc- 
ceeded only temporarily, while Fox, seeing the danger of un- 
organized churches, spiritualized the Presbyterian system, and 
founded a movement which endures to this day. 

Thus, although they themselves probably would have de- 
nied it, the Finders were Congregational and the Quakers 
were Presbyterian in polity. The merits of the two govern- 
ments are not to be considered here except in their bearing up- 
on a spiritualist church. In order to keep a group of spiritual- 
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ists together—as the Finders—perhaps no strong organization 
was necessary; but that was not true of spiritualist “churches, 
Fox was right in realizing that his spiritualist system would 
never last long without a cohesive organization above and be- 
yond local churches. But in order to maintain their group, the 
Quakers, as history has proved, often had to forget ree fact 
that spiritualism flourishes best on an individual level, and that 
spiritualists are made and never born. It was a step away from 
personal spiritualism in favor of group organization when 
birthright membership was adopted by the London Yearly 
Meeting in 1737. And whether most Quakers today would ad- 
mit it or not, one feels that, by the very nature of things, they 
would be first of all loyal to their group and organization, 
rather than to the spiritualism which Quakerism is supposed 
to maintain. But the fact remains that a spiritualist church, in 
order to endure, needs a strong organization, and the practical 
fulfillment of that fact in the Quaker movement ts a tribute to 
the foresight and genius of George Fox. 

There were some minor differences between the Finders 
and the Quakers. In the first place, the followers of George 
Fox upheld lay praying when it was done under the power of 
the Holy Spirit; the Finders, on the other hand, denounced 
any form of external prayer. John Saltmarsh was a convinced 
spiritualist when he declared that the only true way of praying 
was that in which the Holy Spirit spoke tu the heart of the 
believer without the employment of the human voice.*' Dell and 
Erbery agreed with him.” 

Secondly, the Finders were not pacifists as the Quakers 
were ultimately to become. Collier, Dell, Erbery, and Saltmarsh 
all were army chaplains, and none could have been a pacifist 
logically while still holding his position. All of them denounced 
the use of force in making men Christians, but this did not 
mean a denunciation of war by the state. One thinks of three 
things which might have been contributory factors in Quaker 
pacifism: emphasis that every man had the inner light, or a part 
of God, which made him holy and worthy of salvation; or con- 
tact with and persuasion by Anabaptist literature with its paci- 
fist appeal, especially as found in the works of the Familists 
persuaded by Anabaptist ideas; or the teachings of Jesus them- 


81 Saltmarsh, Sparkles of Glory, 228-29. 
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selves. The last reason was undoubtedly the chief contributor. 
Since the Quakers emphasized perfectionism, they sought to 
follow Jesus as the great exponent of that doctrine. Jesus 
stressed pacifism, and the Quakers sought to emulate their 
Master. Thus, although they were not biblical literalists, they 
took the Sermon on the Mount as the bulwark of their faith in 
perfectionism. And sot only did they become pacifists, but they 
refused to swear (take oaths), as Jesus had commanded.” 


Thus, in summary, the Quakers, aside from the phenome- 
non of quaking described above, followed the Finders in every- 
thing except for an emphasis on Presbyterian (as opposed to 
Congregational) polity, the upholding of lay praying, and the 
perfectionist doctrines of pacifism and refusal to take oaths. 


For us today the Finders are important as the link which 
explains the tremendous rise of the Quakers out of the Seeker 
movement. For it would be difficult to understand how men be- 
lieving in a literal account of the Bible and expecting the physi- 
cal coming of Christ to establish an outward church with ex- 
ternal ordinances, forms, and ceremonies—as the Seekers did— 
could have been won in large numbers to the Quaker movement 
—which repudiated things for which the Seekers were search- 
ing—without knowing of a spiritualist group arising from 
Seekerism which spread the leaven and prepared the way for 
the Quakers. Such a group existed in the Finders, whose 
greatest contribution to history was in their relation to the 
origin of the movement founded by George Fox. 


83 Fox, A Journal, xiv. 














ABRAHAM KUYPER AND THE RISE 
OF NEO-CALVINISM IN THE NETHERLANDS 
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Few men in modern Dutch history have played such a sig- 
nificant role as Abraham Kuyper. A theologian of European 
renown, a church reformer whose activities lastingly changed 
the existing church order in his country, a statesman who dur- 
ing five decades of an active political career combined his reli- 
gion with a unique theory of government, and last but not 
least, a journalist and outstanding man of letters, Kuyper, dur- 
ing the course of his long life, placed a stamp upon the civiliza- 
tion of the Netherlands which it never was to lose. The immense 
breadth of his intellect, sustained by a tremendous energy, al- 
lowed him to speak with authority on subjects ranging from 
Calvin’s concept of grace, through Islamic architecture, to the 
future of colonial reform, and earned him the epithet of Abra- 
ham de Geweldige (Abraham the Magnificent). His greatest 
achievement, however, was the foundation of a system of reli- 
gious dogma upon which he erected a political and social philoso- 
phy which in the Protestant Netherlands since 1850 was the 
only one of lasting influence.’ 


Born on October 29, 1837, as son of a minister of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Kuyper was from the beginning des- 
tined to tread in his father’s footsteps. As a student of theology 
at the University of Leyden, he became deeply influenced by 
the modernist currents in the theology of that day, stemming 
from the higher criticism of the Bible; he whole-heartedly em- 
braced the teachings of the famed Dutch theologians, Kuenen, 
Opzoomer, Scholten, and Pierson, who reflected the views ot 
the German theologians, Schleiermacher, Semler, and Baur, the 
latter leader of the Titbingen school.* As a young minister, 
Kuyper later admitted how. he “had fallen in love’’* with the 

new ideas that had come from Germany. And he who later was 

1 K. H. Roessingh, Het Modernisme in Nederland (Haarlem, 1922), 98. 

2 J. Herderschee, De Moderne Godsdienstige Richting (Amsterdam, 1904), 233ff; 
and L. Knappert, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsch-Hervormde Kerk (Amsterdam, 


191°), II, 265. 
3 Abraham Kuyper, Het Modernisme (Amsterdam, 1571), 280. 
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to give Calvin’s doctrines new significance, expressed in his 
doctoral dissertation on the difference in the concepts of church 
organization between Calvin and the Polish reformer John 
a Lasco, but little love for orthodox Calvinism; instead, he 
gave utterance to his sympathy for the more liberal concepts of 
the Pole.* ‘For years I have entertained these illusions of mod- 
ernism,” he declared later in Parliament.’ But his work in his 
first ministerial post after he had completed his studies brought 
these illusions to an end. As pastor of a remote community in 
the province of Gelderland he discovered that the members of 
his flock, untrammeled by hair-splitting theological disputations, 
clung to the old, orthodox Calvinist faith of their forefathers. 
This made a lasting impression on him. The simple folk who lis- 
tened to his sermons were ultimately responsible for Kuyper’s 
“conversion.” For among them he saw how “‘in a forgotten ham- 
let, Calvin’s doctrine had been taught in such a manner that 
centuries later, it was still understood by untutored laborers.’”* 
Thus Kuyper experienced a profound change in his religious 
outlook. The man who had once applauded his professor for de- 
nying the Resurrection of Christ,’ left his first pastorate a con- 
firmed orthodox Calvinist and convinced of the ‘‘fata morgana 
of modernism.’”* 


During the two years of his next pastorate in Utrecht, 
Kuyper came to the realization that the organization of the ex- 
isting church order in the Netherlands stood in need of a com- 
plete change, which would conform to his newly discovered or- 
thodoxy. Progressively during the nineteenth century and under 
the impact of liberalism, the ties between church and state in 
the Netherlands, tightly drawn in the Constitution of 1814, 
were relaxed, notably in the years following the new Constitu- 
tion of 1848.° But the state continued to exercise a considerable 
measure of control over the church, especially as regards the 


4 A. Kuyper, Disquisitio Historico-Theologica exhibens Joannis Calvini et Joannis 
a Lasco De Ecclesia sententiarum inter se compositionem (Amsterdam, 1862), 
185 ff. Cf. also P. Kasteel, Abraham Kuyper (Kampen, 1938), 28. 

5 Handelingen der Staten-Generaal, Zitting van 14 Juli, 1902, Eerste Kamer. 

6 J. C. Rullmann, Abraham Kuyper, een Levensschets (Kampen, 1929), 31. 

7 Ibid., 15. 

8 A. Kuyper, Het Modernisme, 45. 

9 H. Brugmans, ed., Geschiedenis van Nederland (Amsterdam, 1938), VIII, 56-69; 
L. Knappert, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsch-Hervormde Kerk (Amsterdam, 
1912), 555 ff; J. Reitsma, Geschiedenis der Hervormde Kerk (Groeningen, 1393), 
375; and J. de Bruyne and N. Japikse, Staatkundige Geschiedenis van Neder- 
land (Leyden, 1937), I, 310-318; II, 285 ff. 
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organization of its Central Synod. Yet by royal decree of March 
23, 1852, all elders, deacons, and ministers were to te appoint- 
ed by local church colleges, in communities where the church 
had one hundred qualified male members. At once Kuyper is- 
sued a pamphlet in which he urged the church communities of 
the Dutch Reformed Church to make good use of his decree 
and draw the structure of the Church away completely from 
the irreligious control of the state, “in order to see if there is 
sufficient building material left to construct our own house on 
our own liberated soil.’”° This pamphlet became the first step 
towards the creation of a new church order in Holland and 
marked the beginning of the end of the Dutch Reformed Church 
as the ‘‘state’’ Church. In 1868 Kuyper carried his fight further. 
In that year the orthodox local Church Council in Utrecht came 
through Kuyper’s instigation into an open conflict with the 
General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church. To make his 
position clear Kuyper, in a new brochure, subjected the Church 
to one of the bitterest criticisms that it has experienced to date. 
The entire ritual of the Church, charged Kuyper, was tainted 
by the heresy of modernism. The baptismal! formula was con- 
sidered by modern ministers of the Church as metaphysical non- 
sense, catechizing as stupid and unnecessary, confirmation as a 
lie, examination of candidates for the ministry a comedy." Not 
the slightest discipline was to be found in the Churci:, according 
to Kuyper. This was largely the work of the state which, be- 
cause of its worldly control over the Church, had diluted, if not 
effaced, all religious standards.” “Liberate the Church,” became 
his slogan. The next year saw an event which was of great im- 
portance in Kuyper’s life: his meeting with Groen van Prin- 
sterer, the leader of the Christian Orthodox Anti-Revolution- 
ary movement, an organization which, though lacking in dis- 
cipline and a party-platform, was of great political and religious 
significance. The origins of the Anti-Revolutionary movement 
are to be found in the Pietist revival in the Netherlands, with 
strong Methodist overtones during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and which was known as the Réveil. Akin to the 
English Oxford movement of 1833, and to such groups of a 
similar nature associated with the brothers Krumacher in Ger- 
10 A. l.uyper, Wat Moeten wij Doen (Culemborg, 1567), 15, 
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many, and with Monod in France, the Kéveil stood for the re- 
turn to a new piety based on unquestioning faith, in terms of an 
orthodox interpretation of grace and sin, while it was critical of 
the advent of rationalism in religious understanding."* Through 
the years it became increasingly conservative in its political 1m- 
plications and stood directly opposed to the reasoned optimism 
of the Dutch Liberals. In such a movement Kuyper found kin- 
dred souls. To it he turned for his political theory. 


The propelling force of the Réveil was Willem Bilderdijk, 
r : ¢ 14 
poet and scholar, whom Kuyper came to admire fervently. 

After the Napoleonic tornado had passed over Europe, Bilder- 

dijk noticed that the Dutch government, now a monarchy, pass- 

ed to the ranks of the third-rate powers. Intensely nationalistic, 
jilderdijk envisaged the return of greatness and glory to the 

Netherlands, on the basis of a constitutional government, 

strongly conservative in character, which stood opposed to the 

extreme democracy and the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
stemming from the French Revolution. Before everything else 
in Bilderdjik’s concept, a government functioned to maintain, 
discipline and order in the handiwork of God, which included 
the well-being of all members of the divine order. The govern- 
ment should therefore see to it that no one stood in need of the 
basic necessities of life, and it was thus required to provide 
work for all eager hands.” Slowly Kuyper came to believe in 
the validity of these “Anti-Revolutionary” principles and was 
to give them concise formulation later on. Two talented students 
of Bilderdijk, Isaac da Costa and Groen van Prinsterer, con- 

tinued to build upon their mentor’s foundation. Da Costa, in a 

series of books and pamphlets, sought to show how the intensely 

religious sixteenth century had been Holland's Golden Age, in- 
stead of the seventeenth century, which was ridden with materi- 
olism and declining morality. It was in the sixteenth century 

13 M. E. Kluit, Het Réveil in Nederland 1817-1854 (Amsterdam, 1936), 40-63, 262- 
325, an excellent brief account. Cf. also K. H. Roessingh, De Moderne Theologie 
in Nederland (Groeningen, 1914), 218-220, 

14 A. Kuyper, Bilderdijk in Zijn Nationale Beteekenis (Amsterdam, 1906), 23-36, 
5 54, 63 ff. 

15 Although Bilderdijk never concisely formulated his political theory, his position 
is clear in his Bezwaren Toegelicht (Leyden, 1823), 10-23, and his Geschiedenis 
des Vaterlands (Amsterdam, 1851), XII, 103 ff. Excellent treatments of his 
views can also be found in Leroy Vogel, Die politischen Ideen Abraham Kuypers 
und seine Entwicklung als Staatsmann (Wiirzburg, 1937), 44-47; J. C. van der 
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that the true character of Dutch civilization blossomed; it was 
then that God’s sovereignty on earth was recognized before it 
was transformed in the next century by the oligarchy of wealthy 
merchants, wrote da Costa.’® Groen van Prinsterer, lacking the 
mystical speculative nature of da Costa, transformed the spiritu- 
al aspects of the Réveil into a philosophical theory of govern- 
ment which, basing itself on Bilderdijk’s ideas, opposed the rev- 
olutionary individualism of the French Revolution, insisted on 
the historical development of the Dutch nation as the major cri- 
terion in the future determination of Dutch government, and 
regarded Calvinism not only the wellspring of civilization in the 
Netherlands but also as the great unifying factor that had bound 
the Dutch together through the centuries. As such, common 
worship of the Divine Lawgiver, the transcendent position of 
God as absolute sovereign in heaven as on earth, became for 
Groen the only guides out of the godless chaos created by the 
French Revolution.” 

Thus the Réveil brought the antithesis between modernism 
and orthodoxy into the open.’* The movement became the ideo- 
logical vanguard of those increasingly dissatisfied with modern- 
ism not only in theology and religion but in civilization as a 
whole. As the culmination of the movement stood Abraham 
Kuyper, de man der antithese (the man of antithesis), who was 
the first to realize that without organization and a concise pro- 
gram orthodoxy would fri.ter away its strength in useless dis- 
pute. For many, prior to the rise of Kuyper, had come to be dis- 
satisfied with modernism. The “school of Utrecht,” led by the 
theologians Doedes and van Oosterzee, while defending super- 
natural orthodoxy, refused to assirilate with it the ethical or- 
thodoxy as advocated by Chantepie de la Saussaye, who appre- 
ciated the contributions of Liberalism and scientific inquiry, 
and sought to reconcile them on ethical grounds with Biblical 
precepts.’” Groen himself led a third branch of the Réveil, the 


16 I. da Costa, Bezwaren Tegen den Geest der Eeuw (Leyden, 1823), passim. 

17 Cf. G. Groen Van Prinsterer, Handboek der Geschiedenis van het Vaderland 
(Leyden, 1841) V, 8-14; and his Ongeloof en Revolutie (Amsterdam, 1903), 
passim. His political development and his interpretation of the party he describes 
in his Le Parti-Anti-Révolutionnaire et Confessionel dans L’Eglise Réformée des 
Pays-Bas (Amsterdam, 1860), 25-49. See also E. J. Fokkema, De Godsdienstig- 
Wijsgierige Beginselen van Mr. G. Groen van Prinsterer (Groeningen, 1907), 
94-97, 233 ff.; and G. J. Vos, Groen van Prinsterer (Dordrecht, 1891), II, 544 ff. 

18 H. Brugmans, op. cit., VIII, 63 ff. 

19 L. Knappert, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsch Hervormde Kerk (Amsterdam, 
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“confessional” group, which was especially chary of fine-spun 
disputations, advocating a simple evangelical piety on strict Cal- 
vinist principles. 


Kuyper and Groen broke with all fellow-travelers in the 
Réveil, and out of the confessionals the Anti-Revolutionary 
Party was born in 1871, dominated by the “triumvirate, Keuch- 
enius, Otterloo, and Kuyper.’*® Already editor of the move- 
ment’s own weekly, De Heraut, Kuyper, in April, 1872, founded 
the daily De Standaard, and began his long journalistic career. 
A ceaseless stream of articles flowed from his pen and acquaint- 
ed the Dutch nation with the point of view of the new party. 
Meanwhile, he had accepted the post as minister of the largest 
church in the Netherlands Reformed Church, in Amsterdam. 
His influence increased, and his friend Groen described him as 
“a not uncertain clarion call in the most important community 
of the land.’”** Although in the elections of 1871 Kuyper and 
two other fellow candidates failed to obtain seats in the Lower 
House, Kuyper gladly accepted defeat as a lesson that the party 
had counted on many who had disclaimed it at the polls; ‘‘the 
army on paper has disappeared, to know that is worth gold,” 
he wrote.” Energetically he set himself to the task of reorgan- 
ization, all the while maintaining his place in the pulpit from 
which his forceful and often brilliant sermons inspired a grow- 
ing church community, which did not forget him at the election 
of 1874. 


But Kuyper’s uncompromising orthodoxy in church affairs 
was to carry him dramatically to a climax, which tended to 
overshadow his political ambitions. In his first sermon in Am- 
sterdam, Kuyper had given vent to his indignation that the 
state was still holding so much ccentrol over the internal organ- 
ization of the Church, and had urged the establishment of “a 
free church, free from the state, free from monetary pressure, 
free from bureaucratic contro!,”** which would be possible only 


(Utrecht, 1936), 78-92; D. Chantepie de la Sauassaye, La Crise Religeuse en 
Holiande (Leyden, 1860), 10-46; and by the same author, Het Protestantisme 
als Politiek Beginsel (Rotterdam, 1871), 44-49. 

20 H. de Wilde, De Anti-Revolutionaire Partij en Haar van Beginselen (Wageningen, 
1902), 43. 

21 G. Groen van Prinsterer, Briefwisseling met Dr. A. Kuyper (Kampen, 1937), 
106—a valuable collection of Groen’s correspondence with Kuyper. 

22 Quoted in L. Vogel, Die politischen Ideen Abraham Kuypers und seine Entwick- 
lung als Staatsmann, 18. 

23 A. Kuyper, Predikatien (Kampen, 1913), 303. 
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with autonomous church government within each community. 
As yet, he conceived of the Church as “‘slave of both state and 
Synod.””** Thus in subsequent sermons and pamphlets he made 
his demands clear: withdrawal of the royal decrees of 1816 and 
1852—the first decree created the Synod, the second transferred 
control over the Church from the King to the Synod—and com- 
plete financial independence of the Church, after the latter had 
refunded the state such money as she had borrowed.” As the 
train of events irresistibly moved toward a climax, Kuyper seiz- 
ed, in 1883, the opportunity to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Luther with a treatise on the justi- 
fication of church reform. A memorable passage gave added em- 
phasis to Kuyper’s own religious difficulties : 





An Association of churches consists in the last analysis of individual 
churches and church members. One is thus a member of a church, and one’s 
church is a member of an Association. Your church can thus leave the 
Association, but you can only leave your church. One does not have to pay 
attention to what occurs elsewhere, but only to what happens in one’s 
own church. In the seven letters to the community in Asia Minor, Christ 
nowhere indicated the responsibility of the members for an inter-church 
organization.*° 


Bitter were his critics, who did not fail to point out that Kuy- 
per’s principle—that only “local” churches exist which through 
the free consent of their church councils bind themselves to- 
gether—was completely at variance with the history of the 
earlier Apostolic communities.” 


Thus the battle was on. As Kuyper’s ideas penetrated into 
every community and every family circle, widespread friction 
was created throughout the country, which more than once cul- 
minated in open violence.** The unity of the Dutch Reformed 
Church was lost and its members were split between “Synodals” 
(those wishing to preserve the existing Synodal organization) 
and “separatist radicals under the flag of Calvinism” (as Kuy- 


24 A. Kuyper, Starrenflonkering (Amsterdam, 1936), 6. 

25 A. Kuyper, De Vrijmaking der Kerk (Amsterdam, 1870), 15ff. and his Enige 
Kamaradviezen uit de Jaren 1874 en 1875 (Amsterdam, 1890), 290-297; and 
P. Kasteel, Abraham Kuyper. (Kampen, 1938), 44. 

26 A. Kuyper, Tractaat van de Reformatie der Kerken (Amsterdam, 1883), 177. 

27 Notably the relation between Paul and the commutities in Acts, 11, 15, makes 
Kuyper’s position invalid. Cf. G. J. Vos, Het Keerpunt in de Jongste Geschiedenis 
van Kerk en Staat (Dordrecht, 1887), 62-6. 

28 H. Brugmans, Geschiedenis van Nederland (Amsterdam, 1938), VIII, 70; and 
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r and his followers were described). In Amsterdam, mean- 
while, delegates of various neighboring church communities 
had met and on the initiative of the church council of Amster- 
dam had declared the synodal organization to be illegal and had 
agreed to break the ties with the Synod if the interests of the 
dissenting communities were harmed (1883). Two years later, 
the local church council of Amsterdam came into an open con- 
flict with higher church authorities over the admission of a grad- 
uate of the Vrije Universiteit, (a university founded in 1880 in 
Amsterdam by Kuyper to provide theological training for the 
ministry in the Dutch Reformed Church on orthodox Calvinist 
principles) to the ministry of the Church. Although other grad- 
uates of the Vrije Universiteit (specifically created to restrict 
the influence of the official Faculties of Theology in other unt- 
versities which were regarded as ‘‘the breeding places of gov- 
ernment-theology”)*’ had already been admitted to the Church 
and had been given pastorates, Synodal decrees now prohibited 
candidates of the new University to become ministers. Further- 
more, the local church council of Amsterdam failed to see eye 
to eye with the Synod as regards church property in Amster- 
dam, which the council wished to see administered by a special 
committee independent of the council itself. Although Kuyper, 
a member of this committee, had been able to get the church 
council to agree to this plan, higher church authorities denied 
the validity of the measure. In addition, Kuyper and other mem- 
bers of the church in, Amsterdam, who had worked in the com- 
mittee, were suspended by higher authority, because of “‘dis- 
turbing the peace and misdemeanors committed in the execu- 
tion of their church office.”** As the church council of Amster- 
dam was now incomplete because of the suspension of so many 
of its members, higher authority took over the control of the 
Amsterdam church, locking the room where the council had met. 
On January 6, 1886, Kuyper and two of his friends, Rutgers 
and de Savornin Lohman, who had been suspended with him, 
broke the lock to this room and occupied it, until a court order 
forced their withdrawal. But dramatically, Kuyper and his fol- 
lowers had thrown down the gauntlet. All over the Netherlands, 


29 Algemeen Handelsblad, January 8, 1886, quoted in P. Kasteel, Abraham Kuyper 
(Kampen, 1938), 47. 

30 H. van Malsen, A. F. de Savornin Lohman (Haarlem, 1931), 98. 

31 Quoted in H. Brugmans, ed., Geschiedenis van Nederland (Amsterdam, 1938), 
VIII, 70. 
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local church councils solemnly severed their ties with the Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church. At once reorganization was 
begun, the church order of 1619 was reinstated, and in 1886 
all the suspended churches constituted themselves as De Doleer- 
ende Kerk. (The Suffering Church). A new church had been 
founded. which, though it lost all claims to its former property, 
was able to preserve all its other rights and held its services 
chiefly under the direction of the graduates of the Vrije Uni- 
versiteit of Amsterdam. Some 200 communities with more than 
170,000 members had thus followed Kuyper along the road of 
the neo-Calvinist reform. But the Doleantie lasted only six 
years. Kuyper and his followers stood close to another dissent- 
ing church group, the Christian Reformed Church, which as 
early as 1834 had separated itself from the main body of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. The expected event did not take long 
in coming: in 1893 chiefly through Kuyper’s work, De Doleer- 
ende Kerk joined with the Christian Reformed group and thus 
the Reformed Church of the Netherlands was founded. “The 
monster of synodal organization’ had been destroyed and or- 
thodoxy had carried its fight to a complete victory. The revo- 
lution was justified, wrote Kuyper, as so many Protestant revo- 
lutions were: the insurrection of the Dutch against Spain and 
the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688 which brought the Dutch 
Stadholder William III to the throne of England.* The Dolean- 
tie had history on its side. 


Although in 1874 Kuyper gave up his ministerial career 
for that of church-reformer and member of the Lower House 
of the States-General, he did not !ose interest in theological re- 
search. As professor and president of the University which he 
had helped to found, he continued to make important contribu- 
tions in this, his special field of interest. In 1894 appeared his 
Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid, a vast theological 
source book which increased his fame as a scholar. This restor- 
ed his prestige especially among those who had doubted if he 
still possessed the necessary detachment to do any scholarly 
work in view of his previous angry denunciation that “the pres- 
ent day theology had deteriorated” into a study of religion, in- 
stead of being as it should be—‘‘a study of God.”** To many it 
32 H. V. Rutgers, ed., De Reformatie van 1886 (Kampen, 1936), 163. 
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had then seemed that Kuyper was traveling the same road that 
his friend and fellow-partisan, Keuchenius, had taken and that 
his faith would make him lose sight of the realities around him, 
causing his conservatism to becloud the objectivity required of 
the scholar- 


But perhaps the most significant theological work that Kuy- 
per wrote, and one fundamental to an understanding of his poli- 
tical theory,* was his vast study, De Gemeene Gratie (Common. 
Grace). Here Kuyper’s neo-Calvinism came truly to the fore. 
In it he developed the theory that next to divine grace which is 
granted to chosen individuals, as Calvin taught, there is a grace 
which extends itself to all men, Christians as well as non-Chris- 
tians, and which urges them to do “good works,” which on the 
surface cannot be distinguished from the “good works” of 
Christians. Consequently, Christians should have no qualms 
about participating in public affairs with non-Christians, since 
common grace gives both groups common ideals for which they 
can strive. It is wrong for a Christian, according to Kuyper, to 
withdraw from the world altogether, or to refuse to co-operate 
for the general welfare with those that think differently from 
him. Furthermore this grace insures the well-being of all men, 
including material riches, which the Christian cannot achieve 
through participation in his church alone. All blessings come 
from God and hence man’s welfare is dependent upon God’s 
will. The creation of a theocracy will not spiritually or materially 
aid man. A Christian does not possess special privileges because 
of his faith, or special adaptibility to govern, for in reality a 
heathen may be much better equipped to rule and may be far 
more intelligent. Christian and heathen, like all men, await God’s 
grace. In the interim, common grace suffices.*° 

Thus Kuyper answered the critics who accused him of 
wishing to establish a theocracy in the Calvinist tradition and 
simultaneously clarified his position as regards those that had 
wondered how in view of “the perennial antithesis’ between 
modernist and orthodox, Kuyper was willing to participate with 
other religious or political groups for what he believed to be 
the general welfare. His religious outlook thus never became 


35 L. Vogel, Die politischen Ideen Abraham Kuypers und seine Entwicklung als 
Staatsmann, 41. 

36 A. Kuyper, De Gemeene Gratie (Leyden, 1901), passim. This summary from L. 
Vogel’s work, Die politischen Ideen Abraham Kuypers und seine Entwicklung 
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intolerant and led him, notably in his colonial policy, to insist on 
the judicial and religious equality of such natives in the East 
and West Indies who were under Dutch control.*’ Furthermore, 
his program in politics, like his religious beliefs, never degener- 
ated into a reactionary conservatism. His religion and the po- 
litical theory emanating from it was orthodox Calvinistic, to 
be sure, based on Calvin’s Jnstitutio, the Heidelberg Catechism, 
and the decisions of the Synod of Dordrecht of 1619, but the 
historical! sense with which the Réveil had imbued him led him 
to enlarge upon Calvin’s doctrine so as to bring it into conform- 
ity with the changed times. 


When Groen van Prinsterer died in 1876, the leadership of 
the Anti-Revolutionary Party fell undisputedly to Kuyper, who 
since 1874 had represented his party in the Lower House of the 
States-General as deputy from Gouda. With great energy Kuy- 
per took on this new responsibility, but the strain proved to be 
too much for him. After having served scarcely a year anda 
half, he suffered a nervous breakdown, which forced him to 
cease all political and theological activities for more than two 
years. During this time he traveled through southern France 
and Italy. Although he returned in 1877, he did not resume his 
seat, despite the fact that many who had listened to his brilliant 
speeches in the Lower House on such topics as school reform, 
child labor, and colonial policy, urged him to enter once more the 
political arena.** But Kuyper was not idle. He continued to in- 
fluence his party’s organ, De Standaard, and in 1878 published 
a monumental treatise on the platform and principles of the 
party.”’ This book, together with subsequent treatises*® and ad- 
dresses, expounds the essence of his political beliefs. 


The basis of Kuyper’s political theory is the Calvinistic 
doctrine of the unlimited sovereignty of God in this world and 
the next." As such, Kuyper stands opposed to dictatorship and 
tyranny exercised by one man or group of men, as well as to 
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popular sovereignty. This does not mean that man does not 
possess certain rights; it rather indicates equality of all men 
before the Heavenly Ruler, and that the authority on earth 
merely reflects the will of God, as understood in the orthodox 
Calvinist tradition. For Calvinism thus becomes a guarantor of 
basic human liberties, since history shows that the rise of Cal- 
vinism was responsible for the struggle of freedom of the Dutch 
against Catholic Spain, for the insurrection of the English 
against the Stuarts, and for the early love of freedom in the 
American colonies as part of the Puritan tradition.** According 
to Kuyper, the origins of all basic human liberties stem from 
Calvinism as a political theory.” 

From the denial that the individual is the essential unit of 
human society, Kuyper came to regard the family as the basis 
of social and political life, and the source of his party’s pro- 
gram.*’ The individual is unthinkable outside the realm of his 
family, and the state is to be regarded as an extension of the 
family circle. The two are inseparably linked, for “history 
shows how the state declines if and when society declines; that 
society breaks down whenever family life disintegrates.” 
Thus Kuyper’s interpretation of the family is based upon bib- 
lical sources and upon a historico-sociological concept of the fam- 
ily as an institution. The practical implications of this interpre- 
tation are twofold: Kuyper desired that the franchise be given 
to all heads of families and regarded any extension of the suf- 
frage outside these limits as an invitation to anarchy. But suf- 
frage was not to be based upon property or social position, for 
such would be a denial of God-given rights; nor should it be 
granted to everybody (the outcome of revolutionary individual- 


42 ‘“The roots of our liberties are to be found in the fundamental Calvinistie prin- 
ciple of the absolute sovereignty of God. With this stands convicted in the first 
place the concept of popular sovereignty as held by Grotius and Mirabeau. But 
condemned also is the concept of ‘‘droit Divin’’ of the followers of Stuart, 
of the French Legitimists and of the Prussian Junkers.’’ Cf. A. Kuyper, Het 
Calvinisme, Oorsprong en Waarborg Onzer Constitutionele Vrijheden (Am- 
sterdain, 1874), 51-53. 

43 A. Kuyper, Der Calvinismus und die Protestantische Staatsidee (Leipzig, 1919), 
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ism, according to Kuyper), since universal suffrage in the case 
of the United States, Germany, and France has led'only to cor- 
ruption and chaos. Secondly, the state as an extension of the 
family circle must provide the necessary protection for all fam- 
ilies, seeing to it—as Bilderdijk indicated—that there is work 
for willing hands and that the employee is protected from ex- 
ploitation by his employer as well as from the dangers of social- 
ism. The employer has the right to demand that the state guar- 
antee him a maximum of support in his enterprise and thus the 
state should erect tariff walls around the country. In return, 
the state may expect the utmost loyalty from all of its citizens, 
especially from the nation’s youth which should early be im- 
bued with the spirit of patriotism. Above all, the family and 
the state should see to it that adequate religious instruction is 
given in the home as well as in the schools.*’ The stability which 
Kuyper finds in the family as the prerequisite for political bal- 
ance makes him eschew the advent of individualism in public 
life all the more. Like Bilderdijk and Groen van Prinsterer, he 
stands opposed to “the gilded tyranny and party-despotism’’™ 
which he sees as the consequence of the French Revolution. 
Kuyper is not opposed to a revolution per se , but is against the 
undue usurpation of power and sovereignty which a revolution, 
brings in its wake. Revolutions should not ‘be brought about by 
a number of individuals, but by the nation as a whole, led by 
responsible leaders of the government. Kuyper is at one with 
Calvin’s view,” that if a’nation is oppressed by its rightful rul- 
er, it is entitled to offer only passive resistance but only until 
such times arrive that a restoration of previous conditions can 
be made. Such a restoration is not a revolution, according to 
Kuyper, since it finds its origins in the desire to return to a pre- 
vious stability which had been upset by the arbitrary policies of 
the tyrant who, again in the Calvinist tradition, is to be held 
fully responsible for his actions.” The anti-revolutionary prin- 
ciples of Kuyper thus do not only justify the Reformation of 
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1517, but also such political upheavals as the struggle of the 
United Netherlands against Philip II of Spain and the fight of 
the Prince of Orange to rescue the Netherlands from the dom- 
ination of Napoleon. Kuyper is therefore not so much opposed 
to the consequences of a revolution, however bloody it may be, 
but toa revolution as principle. In the words of Hendrikus 
Colijn, one of Kuyper’s ablest followers: “Our resistance is 
directed against the basic principle of the French Revolution of 
1789 and subsequent years, the principle which found its most 
concise expression in the words: “ni Dieu, ni Maitre.” 


The practical threat which Kuyper sees as the consequence 
of the French Revolution is the increasing encroachment of an 
irreligious state upon all social activity. This encroachment, 
especially as regards education, is to be firmly repulsed. The state 
in modern times has become a mythical personality to which all 
other interests suffer under the amoral domination of such a 
state, and Kuyper singles out the United States as the country 
where this has conspicuously been the case.”* The state has ab- 
sorbed the sovereignty which is rightfully God’s and thus “what 
is, is good, because it exists and: not even God, Who created us 
and Who is placed far bevond any state sovereignty’ is taken. 
into consideration. But the state is not to be destroyed, for it 
serves a very necessary purpose: the maintenance of the divine 
order on earth, which is expressed through the historical amal- 
gamation of various diverse minority groups into one nation. 
This historical process is of the utmost importance in Kuyper’s 
belief, for it is the ultimate criterion which determines the na- 
ture of the government of a nation. Although Kuyper is aware 
that Calvin favored a republican form of government as the one 
best suited to his religious beliefs, he hastens to indicate that this 
is no hard and fast rule, for Calvin himself was the first to point 
out that a government is the culmination of a historical process.”* 
The Dutch monarchy is the fruit of a historical development, 
which began with the foundation of the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. Through the Republic’s democratic government, 
a constitutional monarchy was reached. Simultaneously, this 
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historical development gives due recognition to differences be- 
tween the various minorities which have gone into the creation 
of a single nation. Perhaps the gravest accusation which Kuy- 
per has made against the modern state is that he thinks it has 
destroyed the rightful diversity and cultural differences between 
various individual groups. A people may not forget its historic 
origins, for “uniformity is the curse of modern life.” 


Such were Kuyper’s basic political ideas. To promulgate 
them was one thing, to find popular support for them was quite 
another. Kuyper consciously directed his propaganda barrage in 
his newspapers towards de kleine liiden (the small foik, 1.e. the 
lower bourgeoisie). This element in the Dutch nation, the most 
conservative—and the most religious—was as late as 1880 still 
largely disfranchised because of property qualifications. Not 
until 1888 was the franchise extended through the concerted 
pressure of the major Christian political parties. In his efforts 
to find support for his program, Kuyper had to combat the open 
indifference, if not antipathy, that the middle classes in Holland 
displayed towards political activity.” Kuyper was able to arouse 
the lower bourgeoisie out of its lethargy chiefly through his 
campaign for educational reform. This campaign expressed 
Kuyper’s antagonism toward the liberal school system which 
had, since Napoleonic days, prohibited any religious instruction 
in the primary and secondary schools of the Netherlands.’ The 
education of the nation’s youth had always been regarded as the 
sole concern of the state. Private schools with a religious pro- 
gram had first been prohibited in 1815, but the opposition to this 
state of affairs had been so great” that in 1848 their establish- 
ment was legalized, provided that they maintain the same ed- 
ucational standards that the state-owned and operated public 
schools adhered to. Kuyper, early in his political career, ex- 
pressed the concept that these private institutions were entitled 





55 A. Kuyper, Eenvormigheid, De Vlock van het Moderne Leven (Amsterdam, 1870), 
passim, 

56 An antipathy apparently not confined to the Dutch alone. The position of the 
contemporary German bourgeoisie is well expressed in Thomas Mann, Betrach- 
tungen eines Unpolitischen (Berlin, 1918). 

57 P. Oosterlee, Geschiedenis van jict Christelijk Onderwijis (Haarlem, 1929), 15-98; 
A. Strang, Eene Historische Verhandeling over de Liberale Politiek en het Lager 
Onderwijs (Utrecht, 1930), 31-127. 

58 Chiefly from Protestant teachers’ organizations, notably the Vereeniging voor 

Gereformeerd Schoolonderwijs, founded in 1865 with chapters throughout the 

nation. Cf. H. de Wilde, De Antirevolutionnaire Partij en Haar Program van 

Beginselen, 207 ff. . 
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to financial support from the state, basing his argument on the 

fact that parents sending their children to private schools with 

religious instruction (known in the Netherlands as “schools 
with the Bible’’) still were taxed to support the public schools, 
although their children did not attend them.” 

In 1878, the liberal school bill of Kappeyne van de Coppello 
threatened the existence of the private schools once more, be- 
cause of the bill's provisions standardizing equipment, teaching 
methods, and the number of teachers in the nation’s schools.” 
A petition circulated by Kuyper to request the King not to ap- 
prove the bill received over 300,000 signatures and an addition- 
al 164,000 signatures from the heads of Catholic families. Al- 
though the King received the delegation, he gave the Kappeyne 
bill his approval and the measure became law. The young Anti- 
revolutionary party sustained another defeat. 

But Kuyper was far from dismayed. The school reform 
struggle indicated new resources of strength for the party. In. 
the first place. support came from many who had affixed their 
signatures to Kuyper’s petition, the greater majority of whom 
were “Rk vine luiden”; secondly, from the approval which Cath- 
olics in the nation had given to Kuyper’s school reform. This 
factor at once impressed on Kuyper the possibility of political 
co-operation with the Roman Catholic National Party which, 
under the energetic leadership of Schaepman, was growing in 
importance. The Roman Catholic National Party, after 1880, 
adopted a program which was similar to that of the Anti-revolu- 
tionary movement, including, next to the demand of state sup- 
port of private schools, an increase in tariffs in contrast to the 
liberal “free-trade” concept, social reform, and an increase in 
the nation’s military strength.” Prior to that time, the Catholic 
movement had flirted with the all-powerful Liberal Party in the 
Netherlands, but after the appearance of the encyclical “Quanta 
Cura’ of Pope Pius IX, and after the school struggle of 1878, 
the Catholic Church affirmed its orthodox course, and political 
coalition with the Anti-revolutionary Party became merely a 
59 Notably in the issues of the ie raut of 1871, and Ons Program, 5-7. 

60 Cf. R. E. Feikema, De Totstandkoming van de Schoolwet van Kappeyne (Am- 
sterdam, 1929), Chap. II-III, passim; and K. E. van der Mandele, Het Liber- 
alisme in Nederland (Amsterdam, 1937), 184-189. 

61 J. H. Witlox, De Katholieke Staatspartij in Haar Oorsprong en Ontwikkeling 
Geschetst (Hertogenboseh, 1919, 1927), I, 145-187; II, passim; H. J. Schaepman, 


Ken Katholieke Partij (Utrecht, 1883), 12-43; and J. A. M. van Staav, De 
Katholieke Partij en de Handelspolitick (Amsterdam, 1933), passim. 
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matter of time. The basis of this coalition was, of course, the 
“antithesis” between modernism and orthodoxy. Together, 
Catholics and Calvinists joined in the common fight against 
“the storm of modernism.” Although Kuyper made it clear 
that his party would continue to wage war against the religious 
precepts of the Roman Catholic Party, for political reasons he 
regarded co-operation not only feasible but extremely urgent.” 

Thus Kuv>er and his followers rose to power. In 1888 a 
coalition of Calvinists and Catholics captured a majority of seats 
in the Lower House of the States-General, while the leader of 
the Anti-revolutionary Party in the representation, Baron Mac- 
kay, became prime minister.“* Attempts to bring about much 
needed social reform of woman and child labor, and efforts to 
raise the tariff, were unsuccessful; but a beginning was made 
with school reform, although Kuyper’s program in this respect 
was not completely realized until 1920. Efforts to strengthen the 
army led to the cabinet’s downfall, since the Catholics refused 
to go along with this measure, as too extreme. 

In addition to this political set-back, Kuyper and his fol- 
lowers had to sustain another dangerous defeat when, in 1894, 
certain dissatisfied elements in the Anti-revolutionary Party sep- 
arated themselves to form the Christelijke-Historische Parti] 
(Christian Historical Party). This split was chiefly the work 
of de Savornin Lohman, an early collaborator of Kuyper, who 
had followed him in the founding of the Doleerende Kerk. Loh- 
man charged Kuyper with conducting the leadership of the 
party in a dictatorial manner, failing to take into consideration. 
the views of his lieutenants. In addition, Lohman and his fol- 
lowers were dissatisfied with the party’s collaboration with the 
Catholics, regarding it as dangerous to the purity of the party’s 
Calvinistic principles. In the end, Lohman attacked Kuyper on 
the grounds that the latter’s principles made the party too dem- 
ocratic in theory (especially in view of Kuyper’s agitation to 
extend the franchise), but that in practice Kuyper’s domineer- 
ing leadership was far from democratic.” 

62 Gerard Brom, Romantiek en Katholicisme in Nederland (Groeningen, 1926), II, 

63 “+ Rome en Dordt (Amsterdam, 1876), 5-23. 

64 For the history of the Mackay cabinet, cf. W. J. van Welderen Rengers, Schets 
eener Parlementaire Geschiedenis van Nederland (The Hague, 1906), II, 345-381. 

65 A. F. de Savornin Lohman, De Scheidslijn (The Hague, 1922), 58-60; P. A. 
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Although Lohman took forty per cent of the party's mem- 
bership with him, the split proved beneficial to the Anti-revolu- 
tionary movement. More progressive elements in orthodox Cal- 
vinistic circles now joined the ranks of Kuyper’s followers, hav- 
ing been formerly restrained from doing so by Lohman’s aristo- 
cratic-conservative” influence. Kuyper threw himself actively 
into the political struggle of the day, once more returning as a 
deputy to the Lower House in 1894, and serving in that capaci- 
ty until 1901. In times of adversity he felt the best. With patience 
and insight, he once more reorganized the part, employing his 
vast learning an¢ all his oratorical gifts to impress the House 
with his views. In 1901, when the strength of the ecclesiastical 
parties had waxeu beyond expectation, and after a major crisis 
in the Libera! Party, Kuyper became prime minister in a coali- 
tion cabinet of Catholics and the Anti-revolutionary Party. This 
cabinet, characterized as “conservative, protectionist, and cleri- 
cal," was to guide the nation until 1905. During these four 
years, Kuyper endeavored to carry through his political reforms, 
but succeeded only in drawing increasingly bitter criticism. His 
ruthless crushing of the strikes of railroad workers in 1902- 
1903, in which he saw the work of Socialist leaders ‘‘and other 
heathen worshippers of reason,” set many to wonder concern- 
ing his often expressed sympathy for the kleine uiden. Kuyper’s 
law limiting the sale of alcoholic beverages—in place of prohi- 
bition which Kuyper really wished—earned him the antipathy 
of many progressive elements in his own party, who believed 
that Kuyper was carrying his orthodox moral convictions too 
far. Similarly his proposed school reform aroused widespread 
opposition. The election of 1905 saw, therefore, a coalition of 
all parties of the left and the center determined to oust him. 
Democrats condemned his conservatism; Socialists his anti- 
strike legislation; businessmen his protectionism.” But his re- 
sounding defeat at the polls did not send Kuyper into political 
retirement. He continued to lead the party, having the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his colleague, Heemskerk, twice prime minister in 
the following decade. He himself continued his work in the 
Lower House and later in the Upper House of the States Gen- 





66 Kuyper once poked fun at Lohman’s aristocratic followers by calling the Chris- 
tian Historical Party the ‘‘party of those with double names.’’ 
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eral. Through his position as Minister of State, and through 
his editorial leadership of De Standaard, he maintained himself 
as one of the most powerful figures in the country. Aging and 
racked with disease, regarded as ‘‘a medical wonder” by his 
doctors, his unbelievable energy sustained him and his party 
through the critical War years.’ When death came in August, 
1920, his work was completed: his party, stronger than ever 
under the leadership of Colijn, attained success after success 
at the polls in the coming years. Thus the neo-Calvinism which 
Kuyper had helped to conceive, and the “antithesis’” which he 
had so forcefully stated during his life, were vindicated. 

69 For Kuyper’s last years, cf. H. H. and J. H. Kuyper, De Levensavond Van Dr. 


A. Kuyper (Kampen, 1921), a sympathetic if uncritical treatment by Kuyper’s 
daughters. Also P. A. Diepenhorst, Dr. A. Kuyper (Haarlem, 1931), 55 ff. 
































BOOK REVIEWS 


KINGSHIP AND THE GODS, A STUDY OF ANCIENT 
NEAR EASTERN RELIGION AS THE INTEGRATION 
OF SOCIETY AND NATURE 


By Henri FrRANKForT. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. xxv, 444. 53 halftone illus. $5.00. 


Probably definitive and certainly durable, this study of Egyptian 
kingship includes a lucid summary of kingship in Mesopotamia and a brief 
comment on Hebrew institutions. The distinguished Research Professor of 
Oriental Archaeology at the University of Chicago maintains a high level 
of historical and archaeological scholarship, illumined by insights from 
psychoanalysis and cultural anthropology. 

The reader’s familiarity with Egyptian history and religion is taken 
for granted. Apart from the mature perspective on Egyptian history and 
culture, there is much that is new to students of kingship and the political 
systems of antiquity. If the non-specialist is disappointed not to find a 
superficial view of “Egypt in a nutshell,” his persistence will be fewarded 
by a meaningful and vital picture of the core of ancient Egyptian ideology. 
Few readers will rest content with a single perusal. 

The general plan stresses Egypt, provides a careful comparative pic- 
ture of the Mesopotamian data, and thereby shows with very little pleading 
how profoundly the two areas differed in patterns of kingship. Detailed 
description and analysis of the Egyptian data cover such topics as the 
founding of the kingship, general features of Memphite theology, and the 
role of each king as Horus who in death becomes Osiris. The king’s power 
emerges clearly, “not as a tyranny reluctantly endured but as a relation- 
ship which established for each subject his function and place in the world” 
(p. 53). Attributes of the royal personality, such as the Ka (reminiscent 
of the mana of ethnology), are analyzed to reveal Egyptian thought cate- 
gories. Other chapters cover ceremonials, the role of ancestral kings, suc- 
cession, coronation, “‘transfiguration,” and the mystery play of the succes- 
sion. Three chapters set forth Egyptian thought concerning creation and 
the sun, procreation and cattle, resurrection and the earth. 

The comparative summary of Mesopotamian kingship occupies 102 
pages as against 212 devoted to Egypt. A seven-page Epilogue comments 
pithily on Hebrew kingship. The topics under Mesopotamian kingship in- 
clude: historical forms, theology, and accession; the twofold function of 
the king (government, and service of the gods); kingship in relation to 
the divine powers of nature, suffering gods, and the rare claims to divinity 
of Mesopotamian kings; finally, the significance of the New Year festival. 

This sketch of the book’s contents conveys nothing of its range, thor- 
oughness, and thought-quality. Numerous photographs effectively present 
source documents that speak eloquently. Dr. Frankfort is sensitively alert 
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to the inherent difficulties of presenting the cultural patterns of a society 
alien to his readers. One hardly realizes how skillfully he has indicated the 
main trends of Egyptian thought until the scene shifts to Mesopotamia; 
then the non-comparability of Egyptian and Mesopotamian kingship snd- 
denly stands out in bold relief. 

Egyptian kings were divine. They did not become divine by a priestly 
miracle, they were not surrogates of the gods, they were not servants of 
the gods. Their divinity was “conceived in its profoundest aspect, on the 
plane of the gods, as involving two generations” (p. 33). A living king was 
the god Horus—he did not represent Horus, incarnate Horus, or mime 
Horus; he was Horus. As he died he automatically became Osiris, the 
dying—or rather, dead—god who lives in the other world but cannot re- 
turn to this one. Simultaneously his son and heir has become Horus. Com- 
parative data from various African tribes who still cherish analogous con- 
cepts serve to clarify this uniquely Egyptian doctrine. 

On the other hand, the kings of the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
and other Mesopotamians rarely claimed divinity and never asserted it in 
full measure ; always they anxiously served gods whose will they could not 
fathom save in the uncertainties of divination. 

Professor Frankfort abhors facile generalization and offers no Pro- 
crustean theory of religion. He maintains a keen awareness of the incom- 
mensurability of cultural forms in different societies and of the specificity 
of ideas and concepts—the uniqueness of each local society. With no mar- 
shalling of straw men and no polemic, he quietly offers facts that invalidate 
theories of the universal diffusion of a single pattern of divine kingship, of 
uniform beliefs in dying gods, and of superficial tagging of alien deities as 
“nature gods,” “chthonic deities,” “ sun gods,” and the like: “. . . the gods 
as they confront us in the religions of the ancient Near East express pro- 
foundly different mentalities. And it is through the ‘specifically different,’ 
not through the ‘generically alike,’ that we may understand them” (p. 294). 

Granting with approval these strictures against speculative generali- 
zation, one still may note that some vague general notions of the divinity 
and magical power of kings seem to have been circulating in Asia for a long 
time. The esoteric aspect of theologies and priestcraft might have been ex- 
pected to insure striking local differences in the inner meaning of kingly 
institutions. Communications, even in modern Asia, do not facilitate dif- 
fusion of a complex theology in unvarying orthodox totality; it would be 
startling if local institutions were closely similar in conceptual pattern. 
Nevertheless the general concept of divine kingship occurs geographically 
only within range of diffusion in and from Asia—a fact of some impor- 
tance which Dr. Frankfort doubtless would grant. Almost certainly he 
would foliow the admission with a searching question as to the value of a 
vague generalization of this kind. 

The time is not ripe for a synthesizing survey of kingship throughout 
Asia, Africa, Europe, and Oceania. Some careful scholars have avoided 
the subject in fear of entanglement in the rash generalizations of Frazer, 
Elliot Smith, Hocart, et al. To an anthropologist it is painfully evident that 
the stupendous task of mapping the distribution of cultural forms in Asia 
has not really begun. When the time does come for a comprehensive suni- 
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mary, the data from Egypt and Mesopotamia are ready to hand, thanks to 
Kingship and the Gods. 

To the historian of religion this book will prove as fascinating as it is 
indispensable. The role of Egypt and Western Asia in religious history can 
be understood more surely because of Professor Frankfort. As for the 
philosophers and the historians of ideas, they doubtless have joined the 
religious historians in reading the book for themselves before this tardy 
review can appear. To his fellow-anthropologists the reviewer recommends 
Kingship and the Gods most heartily; to those of the ‘Manchester 
School,”” he prescribes three leisurely, thoughtful perusals as a minimum 
dose. To the University of Chicago Press, praise for good book-making. 
Only one discovered minor slip (p. 203: citation should refer to Fig. 31, 
not Fig. 4) in so complex a book sets a high standard. 


Syracuse University. Douglas G. Haring. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


Selected and Edited by Henry BetreENson. New York and London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. Pp. 457. $1.50. 


3ettenson’s Documents, published in England in 1943, immediately 
won high place as a source-book. It has now been re-issued in the United 
States as no. 2 of the World’s Classics Galaxy Edition. Its value is so 
well known that mention of this is superflous. It contains many of the im- 
portant original materials of church history, with instructive short intro- 
ductions and footnotes. It falls into two unequal parts, the first ending 
with the Council of Chalcedon. Ayer’s source-book on this period being 
unhappily out of print, Bettenson’s book is the best available collection in 
English on early church history. The second part, from Chalcedon to the 
present, while likewise full of value, is somewhat out of balance. The pref- 
ace calls attention to “the entire omission of any reference to Eastern 
Christendom between the Great Schism and the year 1922.” It says also 
that ‘this book is compiled from an Anglican standpoint.” This is true with 
something of a vengeance. Seventy-eight pages are given to general medi- 
eval history and forty-four to the church in England in this time. Out of 
187 pages beginning with the Reformation, ninety-eight relate to the Eng- 
lish church. A remarkable omission is that of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Some other things indicate a slant toward not only Anglicanism, but also 
Anglo-Catholicism; for example, the only Anglican documents of the 
nineteenth century are extracts from Keble’s Assize Sermon and from 
Newman’s Tract XC. There are other cases of lack of balance. Forty-two 
pages are given to the Lutheran reformation and two and one-half to the 
Calvinistic movement, these containing extracts from the 1536 edition of 
the /nstitutio, with the surprising information that “there was no develop- 
ment in Calvin’s thought after the first edition.” Zwingli is not represented. 
For Continental Protestantism from the Reformation to the present time 
there are only a bit of the Peace of Westphalia and the Arminian Articles 
which, strange to say, are in the Roman Catholic section. For Scotland 
there is only the Solemn League and Covenant. American history does not 
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appear. Thus the title is not altogether exact. Used with awareness of its 
limitations, the book will be most useful. It is particularly well-printed, of 
convenient size and cheap. 


Union Theological Seminary. Robert Hastings Nichols. 


THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND THEIR ORGANIZATION 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


By A. Hamirton Tuompson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. 327. 
$5.50. 


The Ford Lectures which Professor Thompson delivered in 1933 and 
which now appear under the above title do not pretend to be a comprehen- 
sive history of the medieval English clergy. Interest centers principally 
on the fifteenth century and on the institutional and structural aspects of 
the English church. Since this is the case, a number of questions which one 
might expect to find in a volume on the English clergy are not presented 
here. One looks in vain, for instance, for any real discussions of the inner 
life of the clergy, the reform movement, the growth of heresy and human- 
ism, or even such “institutional” concerns as the workings of the provin- 
cial courts and convocations. But the reader must always bear in mind 
that the author is fully aware of these omissions and that what he is offer- 
ing is a series of extremely well done essays on six of the broadest and most 
important subjects in the area: the episcopate; the organization and ad- 
ministration of the diocese ; cathedral and collegiate churches and chapters ; 
parsons, vicars, and curates; chantries and colleges of chantry-priests; 
and monasteries. 

Almost all of this material is interesting and some of it is presented 
in a somewhat new and different light. One had always known, for in- 
stance, of the absorption of the medieval episcopate with secular and po- 
litical affairs, but one is somewhat surprised to find how easily and com- 
pletely the church accommodated itself to episcopal absenteeism. According 
to the author, there was often very little concern that the bishop had only 
a nominal relation to his diocese, because by the fifteenth century most 
of the bishop’s pastoral duties had been delegated to deputies known as 
the vicar-general and the official. These agents had full authority to hold 
diocesan synods, institute presentees to benefices, examine and confirm 
elections of heads of religious houses, absolve excommunicated persons, 
hear cases and punish offenders, and fulfill many other normal episcopal 
functions; while at the same time, those duties which required consecra- 
tion were taken care of by calling in that ecclesiastical handyman, the 
suffragan bishop—usually some insignificant friar who had acquired a see 

“am partibus infidelium and sold his services for local preferment. 

This, of course, is only an isolated point, but there are many other 
discussions which are equally clarifying and revealing. The treatment of 
parsons, vicars, and curates not only illumines the legal and functional 
distinctions among the lower clergy but is invaluable for an understanding 
of how the parishes were staffed. Anyone who has been troubled when 
confronted with the complexity of medieval diocesan organization with 
its archdeaconries and rural deaneries will find these matters still complex 
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but somewhat clarified. The chapter on the chantries, though perhaps the 
least interesting in the book, is an excellent account of one of the later ex- 
pressions of medieval piety—an expression which rose to prominence only 
after the zeal for founding monasteries had virtually disappeared. Cer- 
tainly one of the most important sections is that dealing with the three- 
cornered contest which went on between the crown, the papacy, and the 
representatives of ecclesiastical localism—the chapters and the metropoli- 
tans—for the control of appointments to bishoprics. The virtually complete 
eclipse of the last factor and the growing preponderance of the crown 
over the curia point the way to the docile reception of the Reformation in 
England. 

The essay on the monasteries which occupies the last chapter is a 
very complete account of the general decline which the Engiish houses 
suffered in the later medieval period. The relaxation of discipline, the dis- 
solution of ties to sister-houses on the Continent, and especially the grow- 
ing burden of poverty and debi, all played a part in the enfeeblement of 
English monasticism. On that difficult and time-worn question of the im- 
morality and corruption of monastic houses, Professor Thompson steers 
a charitable but judicious course that will disappoint both the followers of 
Cardinal Gasquet and those whose understanding of the cenobitic life 
seems to be principally derived from the revelations of Maria Monk. 

Parts of this work will be found useful not only to the medievalist but 
to students of later English church history as well. One of the more re- 
markable features of English ecclesiastical history is the conservatism of 
its institutional forms. To be sure, monasteries disappeared with Henry 
VIII and chantries with Edward VI, but the political obligations and ab- 
senteeism of the English lord bishop of the eighteenth century were not 
wholly different from those of his brother in the fifteenth, and much of 
medieval diocesan organization is with us yet. This relevance to later pe- 
riods becomes especially evident, of course, with regard to the Reformation, 
and one would do well to read the The English Clergy in conjunction with 
such Reformation-oriented studies as H. Maynard Smith’s Pre-Reforma- 
tion England and Baskerville’s English Monks and the Suppression of 
the Monasteries. 

3efore leaving this work, one should pay tribute to the exhaustive 
documentation and rich appendices with which it is embellished. The en- 
tire study is one of massive learning, careful scholarship, and sound judg- 
ment. 


University of Minnesota (Duluth). James Fulton Maclear. 


LUTHER AND MUSIC 


By Paut Nett. Tr. by Frida Best and Ralph Wood. Philadelphia: The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1948. Pp. 174. $2.25. 


The selection of a title for a book which is absolutely descriptive of 
its content has ever been a problem, and becomes even more acute when 
its scope covers the development of music from the Middle Ages to the 
great “Passions” of Johann Sebastian Bach. Music as used in the title of 
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this book refers to Luther’s influence upon the progress of music during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The first two chapters, 
“Luther’s Personal Relation to Music” and Luther’s Creativeness,” cover 
the ground commonly understood by the title; but the third chapter, ““Mu- 
sic in the Church Service,” begins with Luther’s Formula Missae et Com- 
munionis of 1523 and continues in his successors, Lucas Osiander and 
Johannes Eccard, with whom hymn singing progressed far beyond Johann 


Walther and Georg Rhaw of Luther’s day. 

Among the composers and publishers, the author assigns a rightful 
place to Thomas Stoltzer, Arnold von Bruck, Stephen Mahu, Lupus 
Hellinck, Benedictus Ducis, Balthasar Resinarius, Sixt Dietrich, and 
Wolff Heintz. Many of the musicians were orthodox Lutherans, while 
others he classifies as “silent” Lutherans. 

The gap from the late sixteenth century to Bach is covered in a chap- 
ter “From Luther to Bach” in which, after a brief analysis of Calvinism 
and Lutheranism, the author tries to account for the great gulf between 
the two religions in the realm of music. In the development of the Lutheran 
Church into the “singing Church,” the roles of such men as Orlando di 
Lasso, Leonhard Lechner, Johannes Eccard, Michael Praetorius, Hans 
Leo Hassler, Johann H. Schein, Heinrich Schiitz, and Samuel Scheidt 
are pointed out. 

Music in that day, as now, was international in its scope and influence, 
and the forces of Mysticism and Pietism left their imprint. Out of the old 
motet developed the later “cantata,” which in time became a religious 
service of its own. It attained a high plane in the “Edification Cantata” 
of Johann Kuhnau and Georg Boehm, but it reached its peak in the great 
“Passions” of. Johann Sebastian Bach, especially in his contemplative 
cantata of the “St. Matthew Passion.” “While Bach’s precursors had been 
preachers of the Word, the cantor of St. Thomas became the last great 
prophet of the Word of God, as Protestantism conceived it,” claims the 
author. Considerable space is given to portray the forces which made Bach 
the great musical giant that he was, but he is placed in proper historical 
perspective. 

The value of this little volume lies in the fact that an able musicologist, 
thoroughly familiar with the technical phases of the field, was able to bring 
his materials to the level of the average reader. It is not an original con- 
tribution to the field, but for the lay reader most of it will be new. The 
author is in his element when treating the Greek modes as related to six- 
teenth century music, the technical aspects of the ““A Mighty Fortress,” 
the evolution of the Lutheran liturgy, and the development of the. Bach 
“Passions” from the Lutheran tradition. He has also brought out in clear 
relief the reasons why the “St. Matthew Passion” of that great musical 
genius would grow in a Lutheran rather than a Calvinistic climate. 

Unfortunately, on the historical aspects of the story the author dis- 
plays evidences of a lack of historical criticism and an inclination to accept 
tradition because it came from contemporary writers. For example, after 
all that has been written to expose the origin of the early Ratzeberger 
story of the “Kurrende,” Luther is here presented as “cold and hungry.” 
German scholars have re-evaluated the evidence from early sources and 
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the propaganda in Luther’s 1524 and 1530 tracts on education. The re- 
searches of Scheel and others have established that Luther’s father was by 
this time a well-to-do burgher, and that when Luther «as enrolled at Er- 
furt he was classified among the students who had means. 

Considerable historical liberty is taken in the picture of the Luther 
family and friends engaging in an evening of singing in the Luther home. 
A “cheerful fire” could hardly have illumined the faces of those sitting 
about the table in front of the “‘Kachelofen” since this was a tile stove which 
was fired from an adjoining chamber. Nor did the night watchman go about 
with a horn, and he certainly could not sound it in the market place out- 


side the Luther windows when the market place was several blocks dis- 


tant. 

A reading of Boehmer’s Romfahrt would have been helpful to the 
author in treating Luther’s journey to Rome, and a study of the Weimar 
Ausgabe would have added considerable information on the details sur- 
rounding Luther’s composition of “A Mighty Fortress.” Most of the his- 
torical weaknesses, however, lie on the periphery of the story and do not 
weaken the essential theme. Those who are interested in the historical de- 
velopment of music in the first few centuries of Lutheranism will find the 
time spent in reading this little volume both pleasant and profitable. 


Wittenberg College. E. G. Schwiebert. 


THE MARTIN LUTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Tr. and arranged by Rotanp H. Banton. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1948. Pp. 76. $2.50. 


~The beautiful typography and illustrations of this book will make it a 
treasured gift at Christmas time. This situation should not overshadow the 
fact that Professor Bainton has produced a book which is in the finest tra- 
dition of historical scholarship and which will be of tremendous value in 
the interpretation of Luther. The plan of the book is simple: a brief but 
thorough introduction on the manner in which Luther expressed his in- 
sights into the incarnation of Jesus, a series of extracts from the sermons 
of Luther on various phases of the Christmas story, an exquisite new trans- 
lation of From Heaven High, and a series of woodcuts by Duerer, Schon- 
gauer, and Altdorfer. This reviewer found only one misprint, Leiferung, 
p. 15. Specialists might quarrel with Dr. Bainton’s comment on p. 26 con- 
cerning Duerer’s “Lutheran conversion”; he produced the great majority 
of his religious pictures before 1521, and was an evangelical Christian be- 
fore Luther. 

For the historian the great significance of this work lies in the astute 
compilation of Luther’s sermons. On the surface they are bound together 
by the motif of Christmas; actually they give a complete account of the 
theology, the personality, and the social ethics of Martin Luther. Recur- 
rent is the theme of Beruf, the Christian’s contentment in and alertness to 
his calling under God. Hence the book is more than refreshing—it is stim- 
ulating and provocative. 


Concordia Theological Seminary, Richard R. Caemmerer. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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THOMAS MORE 
By Dantet Sarcent. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. 299. $3.00. 


This is a new printing of a book which first appeared in 1933. It is a 
good example of the current fashion in Roman Catholic biographical writ- 
ing for popular consumption. The subject certainly comes alive. There are 
passages of keen psychological and religious insight, and there is evidence 
of discriminating reading of the sources. The book would make reward- 
ing devotional reading for persons of any faith. The style, however, is a 
poor imitation of Chestertonian chattiness, and the approach will irritate 
many Protestants—as perhaps it is meant to. Mr. Sargent speaks with lofty 
irony of those who are so obtuse as to mislike monks and pilgrimages and 
purgatory. His portraits of Erasmus, Tyndale, and Barnes are distorted 
in order to emphasize the rationality, the sensibleness, and the “sociability” 
of More. The vigor of More’s attacks on heretics seems blunted because 
the author reads into his subject his own detached neo-Thomist sorrow 
for those so irrational as to have wandered from the true faith. The old 
canard that Henry VIII personally packed the Parliament of 1520 is re- 
peated. The jacket still carries the curious statement that “there has been 
no full length portrait of the whole man till this,’ which should not fool 
readers of this journal. For an equally sympathetic, but far more profound 
and scholarly account of “the King’s good servant, but God’s first,” they 
will turn to the classic study by R. W. Chambers (1935). 


Princeton University. E. Harris Harbison. 





HUGO GURGENY, PRISONER OF THE LISBON INQUISITION 


By Mary Breartey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. 176. 


$3.50. 


Hugo Gurgeny is one of those rare studies that send a living pulse 
through the body of history. Without pretending to settle any controver- 
sial issues and without dealing in matters of high policy, it presents a por- 
tion of the life of one Englishman in such a way that the Inquisition, long 
since interred beneath the monuments of Lea, Vacandard, Turberville, 
Guiraud and others, becomes a thing vital and portentous. 

For the main frame of her essay Mary Brearley has drawn chiefly from 
the manuscript report of the trial of Gurgeny in the Portugese National 
Archives. After a picturesque description of Lisbon in 1605, the author 
brings Hugo Gurgeny upon the scene as a factor for his uncle’s English 
mercantile enterprise. Thereafter the book is concerned with the detailed 
account of his investigation, arrest, imprisonment, interrogation after inter- 
rogation, trial and conviction, down to the final tragic recantation and ab- 
juration in 1609. The baleful influence of the Inquisition in Portugal under 
the rule of the Spanish is clearly portrayed. The careful procedure, car- 
ried out with delicate finesse—and no torture—the patient recapitulations 
and reaccusations, the slow but inexorable wearing down of the courage 
and spirit of one man pitted against a subtle and inaccessible opponent— 
all these elements round out a story of fascination and poignancy. 
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The author, through her long sojourn in Portugal and her obvious 
predilection for that nation, is well qualified for her task, and one is not 
minded to quibble over the paucity of footnotes or the failure to relate the 
study to the larger aspects of the Inquisition. To cause statistics to spring 
to life is a sufficient accomplishment. 


Baldwin-Wallace College, F. A. Norwood. 
Berea, Ohio. 


A PASTORAL TRIUMPH, THE STORY OF RICHARD 
BAXTER AND HIS MINISTRY AT KIDDERMINSTER 


By Cnuarces F. Kemp. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. Pp. 
120. $2.25. 


Increasing interest in the need for providing prospective ministers 
with adequate training for pastoral duties is one of the dominant features 
in present-day theological education. The new emphasis on so-called “‘prac- 
tical studies” frequently results in a tendency to discount the value of other 
theological disciplines. Past history indicates that many new subjects have 
been introduced into the theological curriculum with so much enthusiasm 
on the part of their advocates that they became a fad for a time, produced a 
measure of disillusionment later, and finally found their proper place in 
correlation with other subjects. Religious education, philosophy of religion, 
sociology, psychology of religion, and many other valuable disciplines have 
suffered grievously at the hands of early champions who were zealous 
overmuch. The current and promising interest in pastoral counselling and 
related subjects should be spared a similar fate. 

A well-balanced and sustained interest in the study of practical aspects 
of the parish ministry depends partly upon the ability of advocates and 
specialists working in these fields to recognize and use the materials avail- 
able in the older and more firmly established theological disciplines. Kemp’s 
study of the parish ministry of Richard Baxter at Kidderminster furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the possibilities of such procedures. Here the 
materials of church history are utilized in a manner which demonstrates 
clearly the value of both the older and newer theological studies. 

Kemp’s account of Baxter’s ministry is presented against the back- 
ground of an accurate description of his times and the spiritual needs of 
the people to whom he ministered. Theological students and ministers will 
find inspiration and useful practical suggestions in the description of Bax- 
ter as a man, a preacher, the author of The Reformed Pastor which re- 
mains a classic work on pastoral care, a keen observer of human nature, a 
leader with a tested and proven knowledge of Christianity’s resources for 
meeting human need, and as a pastor who conscientiously sought to master 
and use the best-known techniques of his day in preaching, religious edu- 
cation, counselling, visitation, and other pastoral duties. 


This book will encourage interest in the study of the wide range of 
practical problems involved in the parish ministry. Teachers of church his- 
tory will remain indebted to Kemp for his convincing evidence of the fact 
that the materials of their subject can be presented in a manner which will 
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provide inspiration and guidance to the Christian minister as he deals with 
parish problems and responsibilities. 


Vanderbilt University. J. Minton Batten. 


THE NATURAL LAW 


By Heinrich A. Rommen. Trans. by Thomas R. Hanley, C. S. B. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. Pp. ix, 290. $4.00. 


According to the author, the “most important lesson” of this study of 
the history and philosophy of natural law as a legal and moral principle is 
that “natural law always buries its undertakers.” Dr. Hanley’s lucid, idio- 
matic translation offers a revised, enlarged and annotated rendering of a 
;work that appeared originally under the title, Die ewige Wiederkehr des 
Naturrechts (Leipzig, 1936). The author views this “Perpetual Recurrence 
of the Natural-Law Idea” as the inevitable demand posited by the recurrent 
failures of positivism and individualism. This thesis is presented in two 
parts, the first part depicting the main lines of the history of natural-law 
doctrine in the West down to the present (no reference is made to parallel 
doctrines in the East), and the second part setting forth in their principal 
presuppositions and implications the philosophy and content of natural law 
according to the Scholastic tradition of Aquinas and Suarez. The fact that 
the author, now professor of political science at the College of St. Thomas 
in St. Paul, Minn., was subjected to imprisonment by the Nazis gives a 
certain existential quality to his defense of natural law (repudiated by the 
Third Reich). Contemporary totalitarianism is credited with providing new 
impetus to the twentieth-century revival of natural law in jurisprudence. 


In view of the fact that most of the reviews so far of this work have 
offered mainly pious summaries and laudations, the present reviewer will 
regretfully give little attention to the merits of the volume and will stress 
somewhat one-sidedly certain of its deficiencies. Even then, however, im- 
portant questions elicited by Scholastic epistemology and metaphysics and 
by the author’s interpretation of Suarez will have to be waived. 


Although the volume has substantial value for anyone desiring a suc- 
cinct outline of Scholastic doctrine or a survey of the “high spots” in the 
history of natural-law doctrine, it will be of somewhat; greater interest to 
Roman Catholic readers than to others ; indeed, it should offer a “challenge” 
to Roman Catholic scholars to attempt a more accurate and candid exposi- 
tion and critique. It is to be regretted that the author draws very little upon 
the disciplines of sociology of law and sociology of knowledge; if he had 
attempted to come to terms with these disciplines, he might have been com- 
pelled to recognize ideological taint in the Church, “the perfect society,” 
as well as among the positivists and the revolutionaries, he might have con- 
fronted the question concerning the ways in which psychological and social 
forces in each age condition the interpretation and the functioning of natural 
law, he might even have attempted to devise a typology of natural law which 
would be more than a Kampfbegriff. 

Some of the reasons for the foregoing expression of regret and of de- 
mand for candor can be recorded here. In many of these instances, tenden- 
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tious motives on the part of Dr Rommen may be suspected. Conventional 
and (sometimes) bowdlerized versions of ancient pagan thought are pre- 
sented—e.g., the aristocratic implications of Plato’s and Aristotle’s systems 
are only lightly touched upon, and the author accepts the very dubious 
notion that in paganism there was a continuous tradition of natural-law 
(hence, he does not distinguish between the philosophers’ jus naiurale which 
was employed as a standard of values and the Roman Law jus naturale which 
was used as a principle of interpretation of positive law) ; the anticipations 
oi natural-law doctrine in the Old Testament are not mentioned (perhaps 
because of the disturbing eschatological interpretation to be found there?) ; 
Thomas Aquinas’ conception of the mutability of natural law (Summa, II, 
1, 94, 5), his notion that slavery was developed by reason for the utility of 
human life, and his doctrine of persecution, are not mentioned ; the decline 
of the natural-law idea is seen as due almost wholly to the rationalistic or 
individualistic renunciation of Thomistic metaphysics (and not to any 
deiects in Roman Catholic theory and practice; Grotius, to name only one 
of the many modern philosophers and jurists discussed), is presented 
wrongly as having practically deprived natural law of .ts theological basis 
(actually, the tendency of this rationalistic School was secular, but in the 
words of Ernest Barker, its initial intention was “to subject the Church to 
Natural Law rather than Natural Law to the Church’) ; Protestant con- 
ceptions of natural law are ignored (we are told only that “the so-catled 
Reformers had drawn the ultimate conclusions from Occamism”!), and 
Protestant criticisms of Roman Catholic natural law are nowhere men- 
tioned, except when the author refers in passing to Protestant doctrines of 
original sin or when he cites Nathaniel Micklem’s assertion that the Con- 
fessional Churches in Nazi Germany, under Barthian anti-natural-law 
influence, ‘“‘had a less advantageous basis” than did the Roman Catholics 
for resistance to Hitlerism—here the author conveniently overlooks the 
fact that the Vatican first “resisted” the Nazis by making a Concordat with 
them ; on the other hand, he later says that natural law does not assert that 
dictatorship is “intrinsically wrong” (p. 251); the democratic doctrine of 
consensus and the doctrine of the consent of the governed are scarcely men- 
tioned ; no clear indication is given of the way in which revealed Law con- 
ditions Roman Catholic natural law in the direction of an ecclesiastically 
authoritarian definition of “the common good”’; little reference is made to 
tensions within modern Roman Catholic thought itself; the principal alter- 
natives offered to the author’s interpretation of Scholastic natural law are 
various forms of positivism and individualistic liberalism which are asserted 
to tend towards (unacceptable) totalitarianism. What a handy tool is this 
doctrine of natural law! It would appear to be a present help in time. of 
trouble—it enables one to talk piously out of either side of the mouth and 
even out of both sides at once. 





For the future, the author seems to envisage the revival of a natural 
law that would, under church guidance, be “not intolerant out cf mere nar- 
row-mindedness but by reason of the spiritual fullness of the uniform 
Christian culture.” In effect he must, like any Roman, accept the view of 
the Jesuit Suarez: “the power ecclesiastical is inherent in the nature of 
things”; science and “faith” must ideally be of one accord and “natural 
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law’ must sanction a monopolistic, infallible church. Consequently, he must 
deprecate any conception of natural law that does not cherish the “perpetual 
recurrence” of an ecclesiastically guided society. The effect of Scholastic 
“natural law,” then, is to provide what the Roman Catholic Lord Acton 
(in another connection) called a ‘“‘gilded crutch of absolutism.” 


It is true that the author makes a strong case for the necessity of a 
metaphysical ground for any adequate doctrine of right reason. Indeed, one 
may grant that this feature constitutes one of the merits of the book. But 
the author’s metaphysics (plus his theology and his church) would put 
humanity in a strait-jacket. 


Natural law is no whit better than the end it serves. If that end be 
spiritual arrogance, natural law becomes precisely what our author (with 
moral fervor ) declares it must oppose—namely, a spurious san:tion for the 
arbitrary and for the will to power. One is reminded of Lord Acton’s 
remark concerning the Jesuits: “It is their combination of an eager sense 
of duty, zeal for sacrifice, and love of virtue, with the deadly taint of a 
conscience perverted by authority, that makes them so odious to touch and 
so curious to study.” 





The Roman Catholic theory of natural law places the state under obli- 
gation to promote a heteronomously oriented “common good.” This “com- 
mon good” ideally demands the exclusive support of the one true religion 
mediated by Rome. The author touches very lightly on this theme ; indeed, 
he does not even offer an explanation of the relations between the “com- 
mon good,” natural law, and revelation. Thus he fails to give a full account 
of what Scholastic natural law intends to replace when it becomes able to 
bury its undertakers. 


Federated Theological Faculty, James Luther Adams, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE HOUSE OF NASI: DONA GRACIA 


By Cecit Rotu. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1948. Pp. xiii, 208. $3.00. 


Dr. Cecil Roth, reader in post-Biblical Jewish studies at the University 
of Oxford, has long ago established a reputation for a rapid and pleasing 
narrative style along with solid content based on thorough acquaintance 
with his sources as well as the works of others in his field. Here he has no 
English authority save Merriman’s Suleiman the Magnificent tor the spe- 
cial aspects of his subject to which the Bibliography is confined. He traces 
the vicissitudes, in the new Diaspora which began upon the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 1492 and Portugal 1497, of a wealthy Jewish family 
which found its first refuge in Antwerp and its last, after interludes at 
Venice and Ferrara, in Constantinople. They belonged to the great body 
of “new Christians” (Marranos), who continued to live secretly as Jews 
and could escape the Inquisition, whether Spanish Portuguese, Roman, 
or Venetian, only by crossing the borders of Christendom into lands where 
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dissimulation was no longer necessary. Of this family, the confusion of 
whose nomenclature the author has made clear (cf. the Genealogical Tree, 
p. 82), Dofia Gracia Nasi (alias Beatrice de Luna), was the matriarch in 
the second and third quarters of the sixteenth century. Her portrait in this 
volume is to be followed by one of her nephew, Joseph Nasi, duke of 
Naxos (alias Joao Miguez). 


It is unfortunate that the impression of this remarkable woman can- 
not be reinforced by an actual portrait or by personal letters, for we seem 
to be seeing only her reflection in a mirror. Thus it is meager satisfaction 
for the author to surmise that the existing portrait medal of her niece re- 
sembles her (p. 72) and that there is a “solitary extant specimen of Dona 
Gracia’s epistolary style, “eee too long and complicated to be 
quoted here at length” (p. 180). The reader is consequently intrigued by 
the hearsay of Morvilliers, the eels ambassador (pp. 58, 61-2) or of the 
Fugger factor, Hans Derschwam (pp. 84-5), which he naturally edits. 
Roth tries unsuccessfully to curb his enthusiasm for his subject. It might 
be suggested that he takes too seriously the panegyrics of authors who 
dedicated their works to her; but one which is translated in full (pp. 77-8) 
carries a measure of conviction. Here is unfeigned gratitude and more tan- 
gible evidence of good works. Certainly Roth does not minimize less saintly 
qualities. There is her talent for outsmarting opponents (pp. 59, 61). There 
are the saieluage :* Ragusa and Constantinople which she elicited in keep- 
ing with the pipaeinnes of her business enterprises (pp.103, 104). He finds 
her using ill-health as a means of escape from unwanted commitments 
(pp. 44, 53), and leaves the reader with the ominous suspicion that it was 
one of the props of her “matriarchal role.’ He leaves us to contrast the 
splendid situation of her magnificent establishment at Pera (pp. 102-3) 
with the disadvantages under which her compatriots labored even in a 
Moslem environment, however preferable it was to a Christian one (pp. 97 
ff.). He demonstrates her shrewdness in the dispute with her sister over 
the family property (pp. 54, 110-11). He sets forth, in the longest chapter 
in the book (“The Ancona sath pp. 134-75) the energy and deter- 
mination with which she waged a losing battle to draw the eastern trade 
from Ancona to Pesaro (in the territory of the duke of Urbino), when 
Paul IV revoked the privileges of the Marranos in Ancona. 


From the pages of Dr. Roth it is clear that the intolerance of the 
Counter Reformation was directed impartially at Jews and heretics. Even 
in Italy, where there was no “Jewish problem,” the ebb and flow of per- 
secution corresponded for Jews as for heretics; Italian heretics, moreover, 
tending as they did toward Antitrinitarianism, had more in common with 
Jews than did the orthodox. But the sacrifice of the Jews in condottiere 
states like Ferrara and Urbino, which yielded to papal pressure in 1558 
(pp. 172-3), was an economic as well as cultural loss. 


The index, it may be supposed, will be included in the forthcoming 
volume on the duke of Naxos. 


University of Idaho. Frederic C. Church. 
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HUGH BLAIR 


3y Ropert Morett Scumitz. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947, 
Pp. 162. $2.75. 


In this careful and scholarly work, complete with footnotes, references 
and bibliographies, the author traces the life and work of Rev. Hugh Blair, 
fashionable preacher in the High Church of St. Giles, Professor of Rhet- 
oric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, intimate friend 
of David Hume, Adam Smith, and other literary notables of his day. Dur- 
ing his life time he was “the famous Dr. Blair’ whom the English speak- 
ing world held in highest regard as a moralist and as a literary critic. His 
fame as a preacher and especially as a man of letters continued high for a 
half century after his death in 1800 and then fell into eclipse. Today he is 
hardly more than a name, and yet a name constantly recurring to scholars 
interested in the religious and literary ideas of the eighteenth century. 
Not himself a profound or original thinker, Blair absorbed the ideas “of a 
most noteworthy group of men in a more notable era,”’ and exerted a wide 
and pervasive influence upon the moral, esthetic, and literary thought of 
his time. His Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres became a school 
text which formed a staple of instruction for half the educated English 
speaking world of his day. His printed Sermons were almost as widely 
circulated and, like the Rhetoric, were translated into French, German, 
Dutch, and Gaelic. They were of the comfortable, sentimental, and “mod- 


erate” type. 


As the author points out: “Blair consciously avoided all the strenuous 
patterns of Scottish religion. Though he preached in the church of John 
Knox he never troubled his hearers with the soul-searching Calvinistic 
doctrines of original sin, total corruption, election, reprobation, and free 
grace. He never harangued his parishioners with fire-and-brimstone ora- 
tory. He never permitted them to observe in him the least signs of en- 
thusiasm or evangelical zeal. To his refined and urbane listeners such 
zealous men as Thomas Boston, Ebenezer Erskine, Thomas Gillespie and 
the rest of the evanglicals were nuisances to public peace and public con- 

. i 
science. 


A contemporary explained the popularity of Blair’s sermons among 
many people of gaiety, rank, and fashion by saying that “they were unde- 
filed by Methodism; . . . the book could be discussed as a matter of taste, 
and its being seen in the parlor excited no surmise that any one in the 
house had lately been converted. Above all, it was most perfectly free from 
that disagreeable and mischievous property attributed to the eloquence of 
Pericles, that it ‘left stings behind.’ ” 


This solid but interesting book illumines both the religious and the 
literary fashions of the day. 
Union Theological Seminary, Ernest Trice Thompson. 
Richmond, Va. 
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EARLY CONNECTICUT MEETINGHOUSES 


By J. FRepERICK Ketty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
I, xlviii—332 pages; II, xiii—360 pages. $45.00. 


This is a magnificent piece of scholarly research, sumptuously illus- 
trated and well printed. The author, who must have spent years in research 
and a small fortune in costs of travelling and gathering data, (not to say 
anything about the risking of his limbs in climbing over many a church 
loft to secure the truss measurements), has produced a work of lasting 
value. His aim was to make a complete record “of every existing church 
edifice in Connecticut, built before 1830.” In search of sources, he has ran- 
sacked all the availible town and ecclesiastical society records. Many of 
these he found, after years of search, in obscure and unlikely places, and 
rescued them from possible destruction or loss. Thanks to him, many of 
these precious volumes have found a safe resting-place in the State Li- 
brary of Hartford. For this alone, historians ought to feel deeply grateful. 

Although the author’s primary interest is architectural, and his book 
contains splendid reproductions of photographs (often as many as seven 
views) of eighty-nine churches, besides one of two plans (drawn by him- 
self) generally of the floor plan and of the truss, the church historian is 
particularly thankful for the extensive historical sketches of the churches 
dealt with. Since these are usually drawn from the MS. records, and are 
often extensively quoted, the book affords invaluable material for the re- 
ligious history of Connecticut. The bulk of it, of course, deals with Con- 
gregational churches, but Episcopal and Baptist churches are alsc repre- 
sented. 

In the Introduction, the author discusses the character and function 
of the ecclesiastical society and the meetinghouses, and throws considerable 
light on these subjects. Since the meetinghouse was built by the town, it 
served as the place where all public meetings were held, not only those for 
worship and the weekly lecture. Thus, for instance, in Hartford, the sec- 
ond meetinghouse had rooms which served as chambers of the General 
Court and the Governor and his Council. Besides the sacred use, the 
churches were used as centers of community life: for elections, and even 
as a place of refuge in times of Indian attacks. The turret in the roof was 
for the guard posted there to watch for hostile Indians. Fully armed men 
were required to take seats near the door to be ready in case of attack. In 
Windsor and New Haven, each family was ordered to come to the Sunday 
worship and on the Lecture Day, armed. 

Ecclesiastical societies, contrary to the popular opinion, were not 
charged merely with the temporal cares of the congregation, but possessed 
powers over the school, the burying ground, and sometimes—as in Newing- 
ton—over pounds, flocking of sheep, etc. 

There is no doubt that this work will prove of invaluable aid to the 
study of Connecticut’s religious history, and to the understanding of re- 
ligious conditions in New England in general. 

Both the author and the publishers are assured of the thanks of every 
student and scholar interested in these subjects. 


The Hartford Theological Seminary. Matthew Spinka. 
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THE PAPACY AND EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY : 1869-1878 


By Littian Parker Wattace. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 349. $6.00. 


This book is a history of the policies of the European governments 
towards the papacy during the last years of the long and eventful pontifi- 
cate of Pius IX (1846-1878). It is an impartial chronicle of the diplomatic 
and military strategies of the European powers in face of an intransigeant 
papacy, deprived of the temporal power and committed to a conciliar dec- 
laration of papal infallibility. The account is based upon an examination of 
French, German, Italian and, to a lesser extent, British archives, memoirs, 
newspapers, and periodicals. Papal and ecclesiastical documents do not 
bulk large in the study, largely, no doubt, because the author has chosen 
to discuss the papacy as the problem of the several European governments, 
rather than the increasingly nationalistic governments themselves as the 
problem of the papacy. 

The author begins by tracing the efforts of Napoleon III to secure an 
alliance among Austria, Italy, and France against the rising power of 
Prussia, and proceeds to show how the project was shattered on the rock 
of Peter’s alienated Patrimony. Supported as he was by French clericalism, 
Napoleon was unable to acquiesce in the demand of Italy that Rome be- 
come the capital of the newly united nation. Then follows a discussion of 
the diplomatic aspects of the convening of the Vatican Council in Decem- 
ber, 1869, the definition of Infallibility in July, and the moderating effect 
thereon of the “inopportunists” and the more outspoken opponents of the 
dogma, the occupation of Rome by royal Italian troops in September, and 
proroguing of the Council in October on the grounds of impaired freedom. 
Next comes an analysis of European comment on the Italian debates over the 
Law of Papal Guarantees. This is followed by a description of the manner 
in which the decrees of the Council were received, country by country. The 
author notes the fateful alliance in France between Bourbon legitimacy 
and Ultramontanism, that amalgam of anti-Modernist authoritarian re- 
ligion, of revenge against Bismarck’s Germany, and of reaction against 
the horrors of the Paris Commune, but goes on to show in some detail 
how political authoritarianism in Germany, manifested in the fierce Falk 
Laws, served in the end to consolidate, behind the Vatican decrees, almost 
the entire German episcopate and laity who had hitherto been least dis- 
posed to the trends of the Council, and how the government thus, unwitting- 
ly, deprived the State-favored Old Catholics of the ground and nutriment 
from which they might otherwise have grown to the proportions of a major 
schism. In the very instructive following chapter on the internationalization 
of the Kulturkampf, the author shows how Bismarck’s reaching out into 
3elgium, France, and Italy to combat the utterances of a number of out- 
spoken episcopal critics of his policy led eventually to a crystallization of 
world opinion against the Iron Chancellor’s secular “‘encyclicals.” “Outside 
of Germany as well as internally, the Kulturkampf served to destroy the 
vestiges of rebellion against an infallible pope.” The next topic is Franco- 
Italian relations, which were embittered by the “Orénoque” held at anchor 
off Civita Vecchia for the convenience of the pope in the event he chose to 
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“flee” from Rome. The provisional National Assembly constituted after 
the débacle at Sedan was much more royalist and clerical than republican. 
The maintenance of a French vessel of war in Italian waters was a reflec- 
tion of the dominance of the Right during the first uncertain years of the 
Third Republic and, as such, the center of much acrimonious debate be- 
tween the Right and the Left in France itself. French Republicanism was 
soon to find its slogan and its program in Gambetta’s memorable ejacula- 
tion: “Clericalism, there is the enemy!” Had (Ultramontane) Catholi- 
cism in France not entered into an ill-conceived alliance with Bourbon 
royalism, French republicanism might never have become thus bitterly 
anticlerical and modern France, in consequence, secular. The inflexibility 
of the Pope in insisting on the restoration of the temporal power in its 
traditional territorial form (as distinguished from sovereignty and inviola- 
bility) held spiritually divided France away from collaboration with na- 
tionalist Italy at a time when these two Latin and traditionally Catholic 
states might have stood firm against Germany. The same question of the 
temporal power, espoused by the French Right and linked w:th a recru- 
descence of militant French nationalism, served to increase the enmity be- 
tween France and Germany following the surrender of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. And again, in Germany, the Kulturkampf itself occasioned by the 
rise of the Centrists seeking German support for the Pope's temporal 
power, when internationalized, array helped to hitherto friendly powers 
like England and Russia against Germany, preparing the way for the later 
conflict, while German society and cultural institutions suffered an irre- 
posable erosion of Christian values, this despite the reinvigoration and rally 
of German Catholicism as a political and spiritual force. Some of these 
thoughts are brought into prominence in the final chapter on the last days 
of Pius IX, but in general the disposition to assign praise and blame is 
here, as elsewhere throughout the book, suppressed in the desire to chron- 
icle impartially the diplomacy of the chosen epoch. 


From the point of view of the church the church historian and theolo- 
gian, the study could have been more rewarding had the author chosen to 
trace, in the archives and the diplomatic memoirs, the evidence of inter- 
action between the formulation of papal infallibility and the contemporary 
rival manifestations of self-absolutization and enlarged claims to sover- 
eignty on the part of the divine-right Bourbon legitimists, the “democratic” 
Orleanists, the Radical Republicans with their anticlerical Positivist dog- 
matism, the Paris Communists, and the German Imperialists. 


From the point of view of the general historian, it is possible that the 
study of the same diplomatic sources could have been given somewhat 
greater unity in presentation had the author chosen to delineate, in a sep- 
arate chapter, the whole papal foreign policy under Cardinal Antonelli, 
Secretary of State. Without this survey in terms of leading curiz! person- 
alities and ecclesiastical goals, the complicated and shifting diplomacy of the 
Kuropean governments in regard to the papacy fails to come into sharp 
focus. Antonelli is occasionally glimpsed in the diplomatic coulisses, but 
he remains throughout an undefined figure in the unfolding tragedy of 
Christian civilization. The words of Pius IX at the death of Antonelli in 
1876 might have been compressed as the subtitle of such a chapter: “I have 
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had a statesman at my side,” remarked the by now somewhat childish 
and garrulous Pontiff, “and was not made happy by the fact ; new his sup- 
cessor shall at least help me pray.” 


Harvard Divinity School. George Huntston Williams. 


WITNESS TO THE LIGHT: F. D. MAURICE’S 
MESSAGE FOR TODAY 


By Avec R. Vipcer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 238. 
$3.00. 


Recent expressions of the perennial interest in Maurice and the move- 
ments he shared or originated (for example, Reckitt, Maurice to Temple; 
Higham, /‘rederick Denison Maurice) cause one to approach another book 
in a spirit of cautious anticipation. The author of this volume, which com- 
prises the Hale Lectures at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary for 
1947, set about to study the theology of Maurice with the purpose sug- 
gested by his subtitle. He presents Maurice as first and foremost a theolo- 
gian in the grand sense, one to whom, as Maurice himself said, “theology 
is not... the climax of all studies . . . but the foundation upon which they 
all stand.” Because Dr. Vidler is concerned to analyze Maurice’s theology 
and not to write a biography or a history of ideas, he pursues a topical 
method which moves on from Maurice’s definition of theology to his views 
concerning the universal Headship and Kingship of Christ, the idea of the 
universal Church, the Kingdom of Christ, the creeds, the Bible, the state 
and the national Church. 


It is said that Lytton Strachey decided “to row out over that great 
ocean of material (the literature of the Victorian age) and lower down 
into it, here and there, a little bucket, which will bring up to the light of 
day some characteristic specimen, from those far depths, to he examined 
with careful curiosity.” Dr. Vidler has followed this curious procedure to 
the complete exclusion of all mention of the ocean, the waves, or even the 
water. In fact his pailful has been so completely distilled from its context 
that one might wonder not only how such pure and unadulterated theology 
could once have been subject to the pounding of the powerful waves and 
currents that swirled around Maurice, but also what country Maurice 
lived in and when. Virtually all of the subjects of the book ure set forth 
in vacua—without reference to the sources of Maurice’s ideas, the per- 
sonal struggles through which he fought his way, or the events of the mid- 
nineteenth century that molded them. The tremendous influence of Cole- 
ridge upon Maurice is disposed of with the suggestion that the reader con- 
sult Sander’s work on that subject. There is no reference to the tremen- 
dous inner conflict young Maurice was forced to resolve when as a sen- 
sitive youth he pursued his quest for fundamentals within the fold of a 
family so divided that its members confessed their spiritual emancipation 
to one another by mail while living under the same roof—no wonder he 
came to believe !n unity! Little if any inkling touches these pages indicative 
of the great movements within and without the Church of England which 
brought forth Maurice’s great theological concepts. 
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Maurice, in pursuing the description of theology quoted in the first para- 
graph above, went on to say that “economics and politics . . . must have a 
ground beneath themselves” and that “society is not to be made anew by 
arrangements of ours, but it is to be regenerated by finding the law and 
ground of its order and harmony, the only secret of its existence in God.” 
Dr. Vidler seems anxious to rescue Maurice from undue preoccupation 
with ethics or major commitment to social reform, and goes so far as to 
say that his connection with Christian Socialism was “no more than an in- 
cidental aspect” of his career. But Reckitt’s remark seems to this reviewer 
much more to the point: “Through decades not scant of theologians, but 
very barren of Christian social teachers, it was not unnatural that Maurice 
who was so pre-eminently the one should have loomed even larger as the 
other. There are still lessons in the sphere of social and political principle 
to be learnt from Maurice,” he continues, but our author does not mention 
them, in spite of the obvious fact that the major theological concepts which 
he discovers writ large through Maurice’s writings—our subject was not 
a systematic thinker—were seminal ideas for a century of effort to socialize 
Christian theology. 


Maurice once wrote to J. M. Ludlow that the basis of the Working 
Men’s College in which they were both deeply involved should be neither sec- 
ular nor narrowly religious, adding that “God is to be sought and honoured 
in every pursuit, not merely in something technically called religion,” which 
may have been the genesis of Archbishop Temple’s celebrated bon mot re- 
minding his colleagues that God is interested in many things besides re- 
ligion. The line of influence and interest runs directly from Maurice to the 
great Anglican leader of our own times, as Reckitt has shown in his Scott 
Holland Lectures mentioned above. 


In spite of the strictures indicated herewith, Dr. Vidler has rendered 
a useful service in organizing under general subject headings Maurice’s 
chief theological ideas. It is perhaps not his fault if the reading is a bit 
heavy, for Maurice had “little grace or beauty of style.” Yet he did have 
a message which it seems to this reviewer has been seen a good deal more 
during the century since he first flashed it than Dr. Vidler appears to real- 
ize, a message, like all messages, addressed primarily to his own time. Its 
essence might be more effectively relayed to the mid-twentieth century if 
it were presented in the context of its own day. For the light that Maurice 
threw into darkest England’s darker corners and upon her ecclesiastical 
debaters had a definite focus. To refocus it today not only the light is needed 
but a lens—and a screen. 


National Council, YMCA’S of North America. C. Howard Hopkins. 





HISTORY OF THE BRITISH CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


By A. C. Watters. Indianapolis: School of Religion, Butler University, 
1948. Pp. xi, 132. $2.00. 


The British ‘‘Churches of Christ’? about which this book is written, 
are the counterpart of the “Disciples of Christ” in the United States and 
Canada. They are both members of the “World Convention of Churches of 
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Christ.” Dean Willard L. Sperry, in his excellent Religion in America, 
written for British readers, says, (page 80), “There is one considerable 
body in the United States to which you have no exact parallel, . . . . the Dis- 
ciples of Christ.” Principal William Robinson of Overdale College, Bir- 
mingham, England, says that when he challenged this statement, the Dean 
easily proved his innocence by saying, “I have been misinformed by an 
American Disciple!” 

In the U. S. and Canada the name applied to the whole movement 
generally is “Disciples of Christ,” although local congregations use “Chris- 
tian Church” and “Church of Christ’ almost exclusively. There is also an 
American group called the “Churches of Christ,’ numbering more than 
400,000 members, which had a common origin with the “Disciples of 
Christ.”” Great Britain has a counterpart of these “Churches of Christ,” 
called by the same name. Their history also appeared this year. (The 
Church in Great Britain, by John Allen Hudson: Old Paths Book Club, 
Kansas City. 285 pages. 1948). One of the several distinguishing character- 
istics of those churches is the absence of instrumental music in public wor- 
ship. 

There are 154 churches of Christ in Great Britain, only twenty-nine 
of which have more than 100 members. Birmingham and Leicester have 
nine congregations each. The total membership in 1947 was 10,628. They 
have depended largely upon lay leadership, but their Overdale College be- 
came associated with the Selly Oak group of colleges at the University of 
Birmingham in 1931, and there is now more emphasis upon the full-time 
ministry. 

Several topics discussed make the book of general interest : 

(1) This little group was represented at the Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh in 1910, and has had delegates at all the ecumenical gather- 
ings since that time. 

(2) They became members of the National Free Church Federal 
Council at its inception in 1937; of the World Council of Churches, (Pro- 
visional Committee), in 1938; and of the British Council of Churches when 
it was formed in 1942. Principal Robinson was elected head of the first- 
mentioned group, but we understand that illness prevented his taking office 
this year. 

(3) David Lloyd George, Prime Minister, was a life-long member of 
the congregation at Criccieth, Wales, and was credited with defeating the 
pacifist position held by many nonconformists in 1914. He held the view 
typical of his own chgirch. 

(4) There is ar\extended account of a number of the independent 
movements of the late‘eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, such as 
the Scotch Baptists, Sandemanians, Glasites, Seceders and Auld Lichts. 

(5) The way a church can hold to concepts of the New Testament 
not generally accepted, and yet have full and free fellowship in the ecumen- 
ical movements, is well discussed. 

Technically, the book is quite readable, well documented, but without 
an index. Only one typographical error caught our eye. (p. 124, read 
“H. B. Holloway”). The author holds the doctorate from Edinburgh, and 
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has represented the churches in their Indian mission for a number of years. 
He became Assistant Professor of Missions in Butler University School 
of Religion in September, 1948. 


The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. Howard Elmo Short. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, VOL. I. 


By Rocer Lioyp. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. Pp. x, 
260. 15/- 


“The renaissance of evangelical Christianity,” wrote the Lutheran 
Friedrich Heiler in 1926, “is to be sought neither in modern Liberalism, 
nor in its antithesis, the ‘catastrophic’ theology of the ‘dialectic’ theologians, 
but in the revival of the Catholic spirit.” This is the view too of Mr. Lloyd, 
Canon of Winchester, as he sketches the story of the Church of Ergland up 
to the year 1919 (the later years are to be covered in subsequent volumes). 
Father Neville Figgis, Bishop Gore, and Baron von Hugel stand out as 
major heroes. But, on the other hand, so do John R. Mott of the W. S.C. F., 
and Tissington Tatlow of the S. C. M. There is nothing narrow in the 
catholic outlook of Canon Lloyd. He includes among the great achieve- 
ments of the period Percy Dearmer’s compilation of The English Hymnal, 
William Temple’s leadership of the Life and Liberty Movement, and the 
democratization of theological education by the Society of the Sacred Mis- 
sion, Kelham. At the same time he does not let us forget that the real meas- 
ure of the church’s strength lies in the faithful labor of its obscure parish 
priests. The glory of the Anglo-Catholic movement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury he finds in its deepening of Christian sanctity in individual lives, the 
work of its priests in slum areas, and their perfecting of the art of pastoral 
care. 

One of the best sections of the book is the analysis given to the modern- 
ist movement. Its failure is traced to several factors: liberal delusions 
about progress, scepticism of the supernatural and an extravagant trust 
in scientific method, a snobbish concern to win the Modern Cultivated 
Man while neglecting the faith of millions, and an ignorance of the facts 
of Old and New Testament history on which Christian ethics and doctrine 
stand. Christ’s ethical teaching was divorced from His supernatural acts ; 
the miraculous was jettisoned as pre-scientific. Leading modernists, such 
as T. K. Cheyne and Hastings Rashdall (and, more cautiously, Canon 
Streeter and William Sanday), sought to stand on the same ground with 
the Modern Cultivated Man, talk his language, and translate Christianity’s 
mysteries to accord with his outlook. They did not succeed in this ; but the 
effort had the effect of making hundreds of priests hesitate over their mes- 
sage, apologizing for the Gospel rather than proclaiming it. The very root of 
religion, a respect for mystery, was endangered. The defenders of ortho- 
doxy in England chose to battle the danger not by raising formal charges 
of heresy (as was the Continental method) but by attacking the modernists 
for inconsistency with their oath of subscription to the Creeds. 

There is much else of interest in Canon Lloyd’s vividly written sketch. 
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Comments here and there on such important figures as Archbishop David- 
son, Dean Inge, William James, and Hensley Henson are itvariably 
sympathetic and nicely judicious. The unpopularity of the Anglo-Catholics, 
despite their accomplishments, is convincingly explained : Queen Victoria’s 
violent prejudice helped fix the notion that the movement was un-English 
(most damnable of charges), while the cartoonists of Punch made it their 
special object, and extremists within the movement itself somctimes mag- 
nified the trivial. With intimacy and drama Canon Lloyd also pictures the 
power of the Student Christian Movement in Britain’s universities, the 
work of the Church Army among society’s outcasts, and the enthusiasm 
behind the missionary dream of “the evangelization of the world in this 
generation.” 


There are a few sentences in the introduction where the author under- 
takes some generalizations on the nature of the church which might per- 
haps be critized as too intellectualistic. Is it quite enough, for example, to 
say that the “business of religion” is “to conduct research into mystery” ? Or 
that “the history of the Church is neither more nor less than the history 
of its theology”? I am sure that Canon Lloyd does not really intend to min- 
imize the importance of the living community within which theology arises, 
or the blessing of fellowship with mystery, which for man is both the be- 
ginning and the end of ‘research’ into it; but his phrasing in the above in- 
stances seems to me not quite to guarantee the perspective that life is larger 
than dogma. 


Episcopa! Theological School. Roy W. Battenhouse. 


THE PROTESTANT ERA 


By Pav Titiicu. Translated and with a concluding essay by James 
Luther Adams. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 323. 
$4.00. 


Paul Tillich has come to occupy a commanding position amongst con- 
temporary American theologians as a truly original thinker and as an ex- 
traordinarily stimulating teacher. The two books of his alreadv translated 
into English have been read by a limited but highly interested audience 
(part of whom sufficiently misunderstood them so that they proceeded to 
number Tillich among “the Barthians’’). His infrequent articles and essays 
have progressively lifted the level of his theological visibility and have whet- 
ted the desire among many to see his system in its full scope. Thus far, 
however, the crucial theological assumptions which underlie his historical 
and cultural analyses have been adumbrated rather than set forth plainly. 


The Protestant Era is a welcome addition to this small body of Til- 
lich’s work available to English readers. It is a collection which includes 
five chapters from Religidse Verwirklichung (1930), three hitherto un- 
translated essays representing the period between 1922 and 1931 and nine 
essays written since he came to this country. It is prefaced by an indispens- 
able “author’s introduction” and concluded by a very useful interpretive 
essay on “Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant Era” by his translator and 
faithful collaborator, Professor J. L. Adams. 
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The book is a chore to read and a delight to reflect upon. Although 
Tillich speaks, in his introduction, of how “the spirit of the English lan- 
guage has demanded the clarification of many ambiguities of my thought 
which were covered by the mystical vagueness of the classic philosophical 
German,” any hopeful reader who expects to be able to tell what Tillich 
means from what Tillich says, is doomed to a mild frustration. Reading 
Tillich is rather like swimming in a squid’s wake: the general direction of 
the quarry is unmistakable but its exact location hard to determine. But 
even if one is baffled or annoyed by the style and manner of the discus- - 
sion, he is irresistibly set off on exciting trains of ruminative thought or 
finds himself deep in a projected conversation with the author, both hearing 
him and asking him questions. The quality of his learning, the range and 
breadth of his outlook, the intensity and relevance of his religious concern, 
and the penetration of his theological vision—all these make such a conver- 
sation uncommonly rewarding. . 

One reason why Tillich compels our attention is his provocative habit 
of never quite accepting nor yet quite rejecting the traditional categories 
and motifs of historic Christian teaching. Instead, he reformulates them 
for himself, in a language all his own. Now, it is axiomatic that reformula- 
tion is the life-blood of significant theological work. But, in Tillich’s case, 
it is a moot question whether he intends to conserve the doctrinal import 
of historic Christianity in his new jargon or whether he is confronting us 
with an essential alteration of meaning. 

He uses the term “God” but rarely and with evident reluctance. He 
much prefers the term “the unconditional” (Adams rightly observes that 
this term “is unsympathetic to the average ear” p. 299;—one might even 
read “normal” for average’). Das Unbedingte is the literally unavoidable 
presupposition of all meaningful existence. /t “is a quality, not a being” 
(p. 32). /t “is not a being besides others, not even the highest; it is not an 
object among objects, not even the greatest ; but it is a quality of all beings 
and objects, the quality of pointing beyond themselves and their finite exist- 
ence to the infinite, inexhaustible, and unapproachable depth of their being 
and meaning” (p. 163). These dark sayings purport to reject the notions 
of God derived either from metaphysical idealism or from the cosmological 
arguments; what they positively affirm passes the competence of ordinary 
logical inspection. It is as impossible to avoid presupposing the uncondi- 
tional as it is to discuss its existence ; hence, atheism is impossible (p. 214). 
“He who seriously denies God, affirms him” (p. xv). Whether “affirms” 
here is to be taken in the same sense as in the tautology, ““He who seriously 
affirms God, affirms him,” deponent saith not. The utility of this concept 
of the unconditional to Tillich is that it enables him to develop with great 
vigor his exquisite paradox of the absolute immanence of the absolutely 
transcendent. At its best, however, it is an ambiguous and awkward des- 
ignation for the God of the Bible and the Church; at its worst it is an alien 
religious category. 

Similarly, Tillich rarely speaks of sin or ‘“‘of man’s first disobedience.” 
Rather, he calls our attention to what he calls “the human bourdary-sit- 
uation,” “the point at which not-being in the ultimate sense (sic!) threat- 
ens us,” where man is driven “into the hidden agony that infects all life” 
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(p. 198). But there is a “ ‘Yes’ that comes to men in the boundary situa- 
tion when he takes it upon himself in its ultimate seriousness.” It is a “judg- 
ment that brings assurance by depriving us of all security. . .” (p. 204). 
Is this merely a dramatic rephrasing of the classical Protestant concept of 
sola fide, or are there echoes here of the excesses of Flaccius and Gomarus? 

A longer review might raise similar questions about the other unique 
terms employed by Tillich: “The New Being which is manifest in Jesus 
as the Christ” (of all the references to Jesus Christ, only one (p. 93) is un- 
ambiguously similar to historic Christian affirmations); “the demonic”; 
“Kairos” (a fascinating notion in spite of the dubiety of the New Testament 
evidence for Tillich’s usage of it); “the Gestalt of grace”; “theonomy” ; 
“autonomy”; ‘“heteronomy”’; and, above all, “the Protestant principle.” 

Indeed, one wonders why the book might not have been much better 
named The Protestant Principle, for this is clearly the most sustained and 
realized conception in the book. The church historian who supposes from 
the title that he will find a historical definition of “the Protestant Era” will 
be disappointed, though he will undoubtedly be given to course furiously 
up and down the gamut of his historical knowledge to thresh substance 
from straw in the magisterial generalizations which seem to come so ef- 
fortlessly. He will be far better instructed if he tries to understand Tillich’s 
rich and many-sided notion of “the Protestant principle.” By it he intends 
to protest against any and all absolutizing of “conditional” truths and val- 
ues and authorities and also to deny any significant distinction between 
secular and sacred. By it he intends to conserve the Reformer’s meaning 
of sola fide and to denounce the “heteronomy” of Roman Catholicism (even 
though his thesis about Catholicism is easily refuted by a fair company of 
men like von Hugel, Erich Przywara, and Francis Thompson). “The Prot- 
estant principle is the judge of every religious and cultural reality, includ- 
ing the religion and culture which calls itself ‘Protestant’” (p. 163). Ac- 
tually, the Protestant principle has rarely been exhibited in real power in 
history, least of all in these parlous latter days of Protestantism’s corrupt 
affinity with “bourgeois society.” Protestantism, thinks Tillich, is increas- 
ingly irrelevant to “the proletarian situation’ and to the tragic issues cast 
up by deterioration of Western culture. We may even see the end of the 
Protestant era (never mind the statistics; besides, says Tillich, America 
is “a happy backwater’). But none of this affects the Protestant principle, 
whi ‘h is eternal, everlasting—and incurabdly abstract. And this brings us 
face to face with one of the most perplexing of all the Tillichian paradoxes : 
how it can be that for all his emphasis upon history and existential thought, 
his pivotal conceptions are, or appear to be, timeless abstractions. 

This brief critique has given only a hint of the teeming richness of 
Tillich’s somber wisdom about the contemporary world situation or of his 
unfailing gift of illumining every question he considers by his histrionic 
re-viewing of it. It is no ordinary book; its insight and its power compel the 
reader to think with and against its arguments. Tillich has promised us a 
full dress exposition of his systematic theology in the near future. Mean- 
while, here is an unevenly rich treasure to work on, both for assay and for 
use. 


Yale University. Albert C. Outler. 
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ORGANIZED RELIGION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by Ray H. Aprams. Philadelphia: The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 1948. Pp. vii, 172. $2.00. (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Volume 256, 
March, 1948.) 


Seventeen able authors have contributed sixteen articles to produce 
this valuable study in the sociology of religion. The authors were invited 
to write on various aspects of the social significance of organized religion 
in the United States. As is usual under such circumstances, the sixteen 
essays, each excellent in itself, have little more in common than being pub- 
lished under the same general title. The basic assumptions of the authors 
about what religion is, what social results are desirable, how these results 
should be obtained, the function of organization, and such matters are quite 
contradictory. This is true not only of the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
authors, but equally as true among the Protestant authors who wrote most 
of the essays. The contradiction in basic assumptions is noted not so much 
by way of objection as it is to point out the difficulty involved in producing 
such a study as this. In apparent effort to find some common denominator 
for the essays, the editor points out that “the Bible is appealed to as Au- 
thority by Fundamentalists and Liberals alike.” This is an oversimplification 
not even true in itself, for fundamentalists and liberals do not appeal “alike” 
to the Bible as a source of authority because of the wide variations in their 
concepts of the Bible itself. 


The great value of this study lies in the fact that it serves to emphasize 
the close relationship between organized religion and other phases of Ameri- 
can culture. Too frequently both the religious who feel their cult perfect and 
the irreligious who deem religion impotent, ignore the close relationship 
of economic, social, religious, and political forces in shaping each other and 
in turn shaping the total cultural picture. Organized religion plays an im- 
portant role in our American society. Religious thought and institutions 
have influenced to a considerable extent our economic and political struc- 
ture, the nature of our educational institutions, and the norms and values 
in family life. Much art is religiously motivated. There is scarcely a sphere 
of man’s life that is left untouched by the conditioning effect of religious 
ideas. In the pattern of the interrelationship of our social institutions, or- 
ganized religion has been greatly influenced by the political, economic, and 
educational systems, and the dynamic needs of the family. Social change 
has deeply affected church life in particular and all of the organized religion 
in general. The various interrelationships, except for the relationship of 
religion and education, are described quite comprehensively. The article 
on education and religion was unavailable at the time the study was printed. 

The general theme is divided into four subdivisions by the various 
authors as follows: “Contemporary Religious Institutions,” by J. O. Hertz- 
ler, W. E. Garrison, Bernard Harrison, John C. Murray, William W. 
Sweet, Charles S. Braden, and Kenneth S. Latourette; “Relationship to 
Other Institutions” (including family, class, state and economic order), 
by Harry F. Ward, Liston Pope, and Ray E. Baber; “The Church and 
Social Action,” by Paul Furfey, Ray H. Abrams, and Alfred McClung Lee; 
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and “Trends and Future Prospects,” by Oliver L. Reiser, Blodwen Davies, 
G. Bromley Oxnam, and John H. Randall, Jr. The census of religious 
bodies and an extensive bibliography are appended. 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. Charles T. Thrift, Jr. 


THE FIRST FREEDOM 


By Witrrip Parsons, S. J. New York: Declan X. McMullen Co., 1948, 
Pp. 178. $2.25. 


The sub-title is: “Considerations on Church and State in the United 
States.” The theoretical thesis is: (a) that the Constitution of the United 
States and the First Amendment forbid Congress to set up one established 
church, but do not forbid it to give financial and other support to the ac- 
tivities of all the churches provided it acts toward them all “with equality 
and impartiality”; (b) that the Fourteenth Amendment, which has been 
interpreted as extending to the state governments the prohibitions which the 
First Amendment laid upon the federal government, leaves the states equal- 
ly free to aid the churches by any means short of showing favor to one of 
them or making it the established church. The practical objective is to 
prove that both the federal and the state governments are free to appropriate 
public funds for the support of Roman Catholic schools. The second part 
of the argument is devoted to an attempt to prove that they should do so, 
on the ground that the Catholic parochial schools are “public” in all es- 
sential particulars. 

This presentation is well timed. The federal education bil: which was 
before the 80th Congress is generally interpreted as providing that paro- 
chial schools may share in the subsidy. To give the argument wider cir- 
culation, Father Parsons has contributed to the August issue of the Cath- 
olic Digest an article summarizing the main contents of the book. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a brief review, to examine in 
detail the arguments which Father Parsons presents in support of his con- 
clusions, but some points may be noted in which he seems to this reviewer 
to have made a valuable contribution to the discussion of this highly con- 
troversial theme, and some in which his line of reasoning seems unlikely 
to carry conviction to any who do not have a special reason for wishing to 
be convinced. 


Most Americans will probably be shocked by the statement that 
“separation of church and state” is not a principle embodied in the Con- 
stitution, or an “American principle” of any kind, but is merely a “shib- 
boleth” that has sprung up in the minds and on the tongues of persons who 
put upon the Constitution, and especially upon the First Amendment, a 
“secularist” interpretation which is foreign to the intent of those who 
framed these instruments and those who voted for them. The core of 
truth in this rather alarming statement is the fact, often overlooked in dis- 
cussions on this subject, that “separation of church and state” is not a legal 
phrase, and is therefore not a solid foundation on which to build an argu- 
ment as to what the American government can or cannot constitutionally 
do in aid of church activities. Realizing this, and pointing it out to those 
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who do not realize it, Father Parsons takes his start from what the Con- 
stitution (including the First Amendment) actually says. 


He is, in my judgment, less happy in his selection of evidence by which 
to determine the meaning of what the Constitution says. For example: 
Virginia had only recently passed through a prolonged and bitter contro- 
versy over a proposal to support all the churches by taxation. This would 
have been a kind of “establishment” not previously known; nevertheless, a 
kind of establishment, and the only kind that could be even reniotely pos- 
sible on a federal scale. Virginia had rejected that plan, which was (Hacker, 
The Shaping of the American Tradition, I, 217) “to declare Christianity 
the religion of the state and to levy taxes to maintain ministers of all de- 
nominations.” Instead, it enacted (1786) the Statute of Keligious Liberty, 
declaring it “sinful and tyrannical” to compel a citizen to support the prop- 
agation of opinions which he disbelieves, and an encroachment of liberty to 
tax him even for the teaching of those which he believes. That adds up to 
no taxation for religious purposes. 

Probably every member of the Constitutional Convention and every 
member of the Congress which voted to submit the First Amendment was 
familiar with this controversy in Virginia and with the unsuccessful at- 
tempt to make Christianity the tax-supported religion of the state. Yet 
Father Parsons regards this as irrelevant. Those who wrote the words 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion,” must 
not be considered as having in mind the kind of establishment that had 
recently been under debate in Virginia. We must think only of the words 
they used, and of the dictionary meaning of those words. The latest Britan- 
nica defines “establishment” as giving governmental favor or support to 
one particular church, and only one. So far as it concerns religion, there- 
fore, the only effect of the First Amendment (except another to be men- 
tioned in the next paragraph) was to forbid the setting up of one state 
church for the whole American nation. The entire weight of this argu- 
ment hangs, precariously, upon the only-one-church definition of estab- 
lishment. It seems, therefore, that Father Parsons does not strengthen his 
case when he quotes Bishop Carroll as appealing to “the great principle 
of religious freedom” (Carroll’s words) in rebuttal of some unknown 
writer's argument for “establishment of the Protestant religion.” This 
would have required the establishment of several churches. Bishop Carroll 
was right in regarding this as a violation of liberty, but he does not seem to 
agree with Father Parsons in considering it a contradiction of terms. 


In summary of the constitutional provisions and the debates leading 
to their adoption, the author says: “Nothing was said or implied in the 
legislative process to the effect that the religious amendment to the Con- 
stitution forbade the federal government to maintain relations with various 
forms of religion, or even support them, provided it acted with equality 
and impartiality.” It is singular that Father Parsons finds “equality and 
impartiality” so positively guaranteed by the First Amendment when its 
text makes no mention of these qualities. One who holds, as I do, that the 
Amendment was clearly meant to forbid financial support by the state for 
the work of any church, could deduce that, if no church got anything 
from the government, equality and impartiality would automatically follow. 
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}ut under Father Parsons’ interpretation of the banning of “establishment,” 
it is difficult to see how the Amendment would put any restraint upon the 
preferential treatment of one church, or more than one, provided Congress 
does not concentrate all its subsidies on a single church. An establishment 
of religion does not exist, he says, unless the state gives one church a 
monopoly. For the state to give much support to one church and very little 
to others would not constitute a monopoly, therefore would not constitute 
establishment, therefore would not be forbidden. This is not, in my judg- 
ment, a true conclusion; but it is a logical one from his interpretation of 
the text. 


It is equally singular that this earnest plea for government aid to all 
churches on an equal and impartial basis should be made by a member of 
an order which has consistently maintained, down to and includinz now, 
that it is fundamentally wrong for the state to treat all churches alike. The 
often quoted commentary of John J. Ryan, S. J., upon Leo XIII’s encyclical 
Immortale Dei will quickly come to mind. In April, 1948, the provincial of 
the Jesuit order gave his ecclesiastical sanction to Father Parsons’ book 
which demands state aid for Catholic schools in the name of “religious 
liberty” and invokes the constitutional principle of “equality and imparti- 
ality” in the treatment of all churches by the government. Also in April, 
1848, the headquarters’ Jesuit organ, Civilta Cattolice, published an article 
(widely publicized by a representative quotation from it in Time, June 28) 
saying: “The Roman Catholic Church . . . must demand the right to free- 
dom for herself alone. . . . If actual circumstances make the complete ap- 
plication of this principle impossible, then the church will requre for her- 
self all possible concessions. .. . In some countries, Catholics will be obliged 
to ask full religious freedom for all, resigned at being forced to cohabitate 
where they alone should rightfully be allowed to live.” This lily requires no 
gilding. 

It is not going too far afield to read the argument about aid for Catho- 
lic schools in the light of these more general attitudes. The reason for re- 
garding Catholic schools as “public” schools is, essentially, that their secu- 
lar teaching is accepted as fulfilling the compulsory education requirement. 
The author holds that when the state grants to parents the right to choose 
the type of school which their children shall attend in fulfillment of this re- 
quirement, it obligates itself to support whatever type of school they may 
choose. The logic of this conclusion seems defective, and the ramifications 
which its complete application would involve may be left to the imagination. 


University of Chicago. W. E. Garrison. 
THE RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHERS 


By James H. Dunnam. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1947. Pp. 314. $4.00. 


The Religion of Philosophers is a book which will be welcomed by 
teachers who wish to place at the disposal of their students a volume of ex- 
positions of the religious ideas of major western thinkers. Chapters are de- 
voted to Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, Leibniz, 
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Spinoza, Hume, Kant and Comte. Some criticism is offered, but major at- 
tention is given to presentation. 


The expositions are compact, but long enough to include significant 
detail and to present the argument of the subject and not simplify the con- 
clusion at which he arrives. Ten men are presented with considerable thor- 
oughness, but many others appear for purposes of clarification, comparison, 
and contrast. Stress is placed upon the manner in which men have gather- 
ed materials for religious thought and have applied reason to the problems 
of religious concern. No single definition of religion is given; each thinker 
defines problems and solutions for himself. 


This gives a clue to the unity of the book, a unity of emphasis upon 
method rather than upon result. “Destiny for man is not apart trom mind, 
it is mind, man’s intelligent, discriminating mind, the mind which creates 
and enforces the rules of honor and integrity” (p. 117). But the book 
never convinces the reader that it is a unit. And this is in no small measure 
due to the fact that one has difficulty in understanding just where the author 
stands. One knows that he differs from a great many people, and criticizes 
them either directly or by offhand comments. The reader’s difficulty at 
this point is increased by Mr. Dunham’s habit of condensing too much. 
Single sentences are trenchant and well expressed. But connectives be- 
tween sentences are not clear. Sometimes one is forced to conclude that the 
author forgot what he started to say. 


To most of the treatments no exception will be taken. They do not add 
materially to what others have done. The value lies in succinct presenta- 
tions within the confines of a single volume. The treatment of Plato and 
Aristotle differs most widely from those in older works. The traditional 
interpretation of Plato is set forth, but used as a foil for the scientific treat- 
ment. Mr. Dunham closes his chapter with the sentence: “It goes without 
saying that a scientific exposition like this is the only type of exposition 
we may justly conceive to be the expression of Plato’s mature thought” 
(p. 39). The issues involved in the interpretation of Plato, however, are 
too subtle and involved to be treated in so summary a fashion as this. But 
Mr. Dunham does give a coherent presentation of the interpretation he has 
chosen. One of its implications is that Christian thought and Greek thought 
are at greater variance than traditional interpretations, including those of 
church fathers, have held. Christianity has made a larger difference to 
philosophic thought than has been suspected. “Personality has now been in- 
vested with a new and qualitatively exalted meaning through the influence 
of the Christian religion” (p. 5). 


University of Chicago. George Gordh. 
UNITED STATES NAVY CHAPLAINS 1778-1945 
Compiled by Chaplains Activity of the Bureau of Naval Personnel under 


direction of Crirrorp M. Drury. Washington, D. C.: United States 
Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 344. $2.50. 


This H’ho’s Who of chaplains who have served in the United States 
Navy from Continental times through World War II is the third volume 
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of a series projected to give the history of the Chaplains Corps of the United 
States Navy. Vols. I and II are still in preparation and will appear as non- 
government publications. 

Here, listed in alphabetical order and in remarkably concise form, is 
biographical data on every chaplain known to have served in the U. S. 
Navy: place and date of birth, marriage and number of children, educa- 
tional history with degrees and dates, books published, date of ordination 
and ordaining body, civilian occupation prior to entering service and com- 
plete military service record with decorations and honors received. An ap- 
pendix is added giving the names and dates of commissioning of all chap- 
lains according to denominational affiliation. 

Of the 3,353 chaplains who have served in the U. S. Navy, 2,882— 
or nearly 86%—served in World War II, giving testimony to the work of 
the churches in furnishing a religious ministry to naval personnel during 
the past war, and likewise indicating the prodigious growth of the U. S. 
Navy itself. Yet the records of the 471 chaplains whose activity antedates 
the conflict immediately past declare the existence of a long and honored 
service reaching back to the two chaplains listed as serving in the Conti- 
nental Navy. What the character and significance of this service has been 
and is at present cannot be garnered from this useful reference work. For 
this information we shall need to wait for the publication of Chaplain 
Drury’s first two volumes. 

The Chaplains Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel is to be 
commended for that self consciousness which prompts the recording of 
such a history and for the insight that led them to engage a competent 
church historian to open up this hitherto untouched area of American 
Church History. 

The Federated Theological Faculty, Fred W. Neal. 
The University of Chicago. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 


By A. Roy Ecxarpt. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 223. 
$3.00. 


JESUS, JEWS AND GENTILES ; 


By Benyamin DannieL. New York: Arco Publishing Company, 1948. 
Pp. 239. $3.00. 


Here are two books dealing with the same theme, one by a Methodist 
minister who is teaching in a Church College and one by a rabbi. However, 
there is no similarity of treatment, and there is a great difference in general 
approach. Professor Eckardt is seeking to present a possible contribution of 
neo-Reformation thought to the solution of the Jewish question. In the 
preface he states that he is convinced that “Christian liberalism has failed 
adequately to understand or to deal with social questions like anti-Sem- 
itism” (ix). He, as a member of the neo-Reformation school of thought, 
is attempting to state in confessional terms the way the Jewish question 
looks from the point of view of neo-Reformation convictions about God 
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and phenomena, like election, sin and redemption, and the cons2quences 
one might expect to flow frem this understanding” (x). His opening chap- 
ter deals with the Jewish Plight, in which he surveys the situation of the 
Jew in Christian lands from the early church to our present day. He also 
surveys the variety of causes and interpretations which have been advanc- 
ed to account for the wide prevalence of Judenhass, ranging from economic 
considerations to religious fanaticism. He also includes in the survey the 
many solutions which have been proposed, and their limitations. In his sec- 
ond chapter he seeks the Christian interpretation, and it is here that he 
first introduces his thesis. The Jewish people are the elect people of God, 
and the plight of this people “may be interpreted as the result of original 
sin or idolatry on the part of non-Jews” (p. 44). The Jews as the chosen 
of God remind us of our destiny which we are resisting, so that anti-Semi- 
tism is simply our “rejection of the Jewish God.” This is heightened by 
Christianity’s origin within Judaism and by the fact that Jesus was a Jew. 
Our opposition to Jews is a psychological release of our unrecognized, 
secret opposition to Jesus. “We must have some tangible means of showing 
our hatred of Christ” (p. 55). So the sense of guilt of non-Jews in not 
following Jesus, who is supposed to be Lord, results in cruelty to those who 
rejected him as such earlier. The Jews are actually standing for our re- 
jection of Christ. To attack them is to attack something within ourselves 
(p. 58). Then anti-Semitism may be defined as “‘the expression of the con- 
cealed hatred of Christ and Christianity, rising to a new and catastrophic 
level in the western world. .. . It is the expression of the movement to put 
an end to the Christian episode in human history” (p. 59). 


Chapter three deals with various forms of religious absolutism in re- 
lation to the Jews. Roman Catholicism through the ages has developed 
consistently from the convictions that the church is the custodian of truth 
and other religions are in error. Judaism has suffered again and again while 
the church outwardly spoke comforting words regarding the duty of kind- 
ness. So also conservative Protestantism is surveyed in its attitude toward 
the Jews. One must add that the conservative point of view presented 
seems to be far toward “fundamentalism” and is unfair to a large section of 
conservatives. Neo-Reformation absolutism is also treated, but there is an 
apologetic note here minimizing the anti-Semitic elements that are in com- 
mon with other absolutisms. This includes Karl Barth’s statement, “anti- 
Semitism is right’”’ (p. 87). The Continental church is discussed in its re- 
lation to the Nazi anti-Semitism. The section ends with an excellent dis- 
cussion of the implications of the Christian mission to the Jews. The Liberal 
school of Christian thought is severely handled because of its Christology 
and relativism, and hence its inability to comprehend the true basis of the 
Jewish question. The author also discusses in a splendid section the rela- 
tivism of neo-Reformation thought. The truth in Christianity is relative 
and “not true in an ultimate fashion” (p. 130). 


In his closing chapter, “A Theology for The Jewish Question,” the 
author suggests “that in the purely pragmatic question of an effective 
Christian ethic, the conviction that the Cross means the suffering of the 
only Son of God (John 3:16) and hence that in gratefulness for God’s 
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gift we must remedy the sufferings of other sons of God incarnate in our 
Jewish neighbor affords the basis for true Christian love” (p. 154). Man’s 
sin in rebellion against God’s will must be followed by personal repentance. 
Since anti-Semitism is actually man’s rebellion against Christ, it can only 
be changed when man’s pride is broken. 


This is a competently written book and has assembled excellent ma- 
terials from many sources. The two opening chapters are worth the price of 
the book. However, the author seems to assume for neo-Reformation thought 
powers which he denies to traditional orthodoxy, Catholicism, or liberalism. 
There is the same evidence for conflict between theories and practices in 
neo-Reformation school as in others. Moreover, the title of his last chapter 
raises hopes that are not fulfilled in the forty-seven pages given to the sub- 
ject. His basic theory as to the real nature of anti-Semitism is psychologi- 
cally interesting, but there is no real support marshalled in its defense. As 
it stands, it is open to the criticisms which he levels at other unconvincing 
theories in chapter one. The question is admittedly one which the Chris- 
tian theologian must consider, and this book could well serve as a sort of 
prolegomena to the study. The theory needs more study and more analyt- 
ical treatment with some definite, concrete case studies to support it. 


The book by Benjamin Danniel is a study of anti-Semitism of Chris- 
tians and an effort to discover reasons for it. To this end the gospels are 
carefully studied to discover the basic facts regarding Jesus and what he 
taught. Jesus taught what the prophets before him had taught with empha- 
sis upon kindness, humility, pity, and meekness. The death of Jesus came 
at the hands of the Romans, but Christians whitewashed Pilate and put all 
the blame on all the Jews. The fountain head of anti-Semitism is the prep- 
aganda used in church schools which interprets the death of Jesus as an 
act of Jews for which Jewish people today ought to suffer. This began with 
Peter and Paul who used Old Testament quotations in a totally unfair 
way. So Jews were made to blame for all the sufferings of Jesus. To this 
day church school text books used for the religious education of children 
perpetuate the false stories regarding the “evil Jews,” and thus plant the 
seed of hatred which persist into maturity as anti-Semitism. 


There is no doubt about the truth of much that is written in this book, 
and this should shame those Christians who have not already become aware 
of the tragedy of the Jew at the hands of the church. However, in all fair- 
ness, it must be said that the book will be convincing only to those who are 
already convinced of the basic claims of the author. The undertone, with the 
reasons for which this reviewer is sympathetic, is vitriolic and tends to put 
the reader on the defensive. The effectiveness of the book is further weak- 
ened by the total absence of footnotes. Groups which are castigated are 
generally never named. Genuine work has gone into the preparation of 
this volume, but the most effective use of the research is not in this book. 
Christian leaders could profit by reading it, and sympathetic understanding 
ought to be extended to one who has obviously suffered deeply as he 
surveyed the plight of his fellow Jews at the hands of those who profess to 
be disciples of the Prince of Peace. 


Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. James Rodney Branton. 
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AN ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


By GeorGe WHARTON Pepper. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company, 
Pp. 251. $2.50. 


As a labor of love, a distinguished public servant and honored lay 
member of the Episcopal Church has prepared this very useful companion 
to the Prayer Book, to which the publishers have given a most attractive 
format. In addition to the analytical index to the American Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, it contains a table showing changes in translation of the Psal- 
ter made for the Prayer Book revision completed in 1928, a succinct sketch 
of the sources and evolution of the Prayer Book, and a revision of Glad- 
stone’s Concordance to the Psalter (which first appeared in 1894). The 
value of Mr. Pepper’s Index might have been somewhat enhanced had it 
been expanded by another three pages to include an index to scriptural 
passages contained in the Prayer Book, similar to one made some years 
ago by the late Dean Herbert Powell. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with the antecedents of the Prayer Book, Mr. 
Pepper has been beguiled by certain Anglican liturgical scholars of a cen- 
tury ago into the error of assuming an early Ephesine “Liturgy of St. 
John,” the “source” of our Anglican Eucharistic rite. No such liturgy ex- 
ists, and in recent years the Ephesine origin of the Gallican rite has found 
no defenders among liturgiologists. Furthermore, the primary source of the 
Prayer Book office of Holy Communion is obviously Roman rather than 
Gallican. 

‘seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Percy V. Norwood. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


By Arnotp J. ToynBEE. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. 
vii, 263. $3.50. 


Dr. Toynbee has here brought together a number of essays written at 
various times, most of them recent. In them he expounds and applies to 
particular problems his now familiar interpretation of history. The title 
of the book is taken from one of the essays but, in general, it is also the 
theme which unites the whole. 

The essays are in delightful literary style and are absorbingly interest- 
ing. As is proper, they begin with one on the author’s view of history and 
conclude with one on “the Meaning of History for the Soul.” They deal 
largely with the present and take up such topics as the change of historical 
perspective brought about by the unification of the world and the dwarfing 
of Europe. One of the most fascinating of the essays points out the fashion 
in which the Byzantine tradition has been perpetuated in the Communist 
Russia of today. Readers who have found the author’s magnum opus heavy 
going and to whom even the one volume summary proves forbidding will 
here discover the main theses of these larger works set forth briefly and in 
disarmingly readable form. 
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Dr. Toynbee disclaims a deterministic view of history. He sees in it 
cyclical elements ; but history does not merely repeat itself, nor is he hope- 
less about the future of mankind on this planet. He recognizes the perils to 
the human race and its civilization which are prominent in the current 
scene. In them he sees another instance of the challenge which, as he under- 
stands it, is recurrent in man’s experience. The future rests, so he holds, 
as has so much of the past, on man’s response to that challenge. He has a 
tempered optimism about the far future, for he holds that from the per- 
spective of geology mankind is still young and even though it should blow 
itself to bits with the atomic bomb, here and there remnants would probably 
survive and through great pain continue the human story and eventually 
build civilization afresh. 

More than in any one of his volumes, Dr. Toynbee here evinces a 
striking interest in religion and frankly avows his Christian faith. He sug- 
gests that we should focus our attention net on the political or economic 
aspects of history, but rather on religion, and declares that from the van- 
tage of the centuries the most influential men are seen to have been re- 
ligious leaders—Confucius, the Buddha, Zoroaster, the Hebrew prophets, 
Jesus, and Mohammed. He puts forward the thesis that we—including 
himself—have been wrong in thinking of religion and the Church as im- 
portant as a bridge between different stages of civilization, carrying r 
elements from the collapse of one to assist in the building of another. 
Rather, he says, the disappearance of a civilization may release a religion 
from a hampering incubus and free it for further growth, and the real sig- 
nificance of history is to be seen in the development of religion rather than 
in the fate of successive civilizations. He is hopeful that eventually Chris- 
tianity will prevail, in the process be stimulated to fresh achievements by 
contacts with other faiths, and in the end, while not bringing mankind to 
full perfection within history, make for a much happier state for the race 
than we have yet known. 





Here and there the reviewer will wish to take exception with Dr. Toyn- 
bee. He will question whether it is the proletariat which creates a universal 
church (p. 13). It is not at all certain that the Church of the Roman Em- 
pire was the product of the proletariat. The evidence seems to be on the 
side of those who maintain that in its first two centuries that church was 
socially a cross section of society, in proportion to their relative numerical 
strength drawing about as many from one class as from another. It is quite 
apart from the facts to parallel the growth of the Christian Church in the 
Roman Empire with that of Mahayana Buddhism in the Ch'in and the Han 
Empire in China (p. 14). Mahayana Buddhism was very much a ministry 
force when the Han came to an end and did not, as did the Christian Church 
before the disintegration of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, embrace 
the overwhelming majority of the population. Nor did Buddhism create 
an ecclesiastical structure in China comparable with that of the Catholic 
Church or bridge the gulf between the Han dynasty and the next strong 
dynasty, the T’ang. The comparison might be better drawn between Con- 
fucianism and Christianity, and even that is debatable. Nor would all agree 
that “Christianity and Islam arose as alternative responses of the Syrian 
world to Graeco-Roman penetration” (p. 219). Nor is it clear that the tide 
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of Christianity is now ebbing (p. 230). This is to ignore the continuing 
phenomenal spread of the faith. The list of questionable generalizations 
could be extended. 

Yet Dr. Toynbee is always stimulating, even when provocative of dis- 
sent, and many of his insights seem to the present reviewer to be sound. 


Yale University. K. S. Latourette. 


A TREASURY OF RUSSIAN SPIRITUALITY 


Ed. by G. P. Fepotov. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1948. Pp. xvi, 501. 
$6.50. 


Having devoted himself to that aspect of Russian religious life which 
may best be termed “spiritual,” Professor Fedotov of the St. Vladimir 
Seminary, New York, has compiled and edited a very useful selection of 
ancient and modern texts which illustrates this theme. Some of these 
treatises were translated for the first time (for the greatest part by Miss 
Helen Iswolsky, a Roman Catholic writer on Russian religious history 
and thought) ; others are reprints of not easily accessible published trans- 
lations. 

Since the Russian Christianity is Byzantine in its original institution- 
al form, it is no wonder that its theological and spiritual aspects should 
have borne the same imprint. Nevertheless, as the author so ably demon- 
strates in his previous work on The Russian Religious Mind, the d'stinct- 
ive features of the native Russian mentality and character have left a clear- 
ly recognizable mark upon this Byzantine and Greek substratum: this is 
best expressed by the term “kenotic.” Russian Christianity is differentiated 
from other types by its emphasis upon humility (or even humiliation), 
non-resistance, suffering, and voluntary poverty. The beatitude “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,” occupies the chief place in Russian religious con- 
sciousness. Accordingly, the Byzantine Pantocrator gives place to “the 
humiliated Christ.” This theme was ably developed by another Russian 
writer, N. Gorodetskoya, in her book The Humiliated Christ in Modern 
Russian Thought, wherein she finds this concept even in secular Russian 
writers. 

It is, therefore, this “kenotic” type of Christianity which the editor of 
the book sought to illustrate by the choice of his selections. For the pre- 
Petrine period, he chose some writings of St. Theodosius, St. Sergius, and 
St. Nilus Sorsky. To illustrate the conservative character of Russian tra- 
ditionalism, he likewise included in this section the Arch-priest Avvakum, 
representing the Russian Raskol and the resulting movement of Old Be- 
lievers. 

The post-Petrine period is represented by St. Tykhon Zadonsky, 
and St. Seraphim of Sarov—who was, curiously enough, one of the mod- 
ern “stylite” ascetics; this is followed by that famous spiritual autobiog- 
raphy of the anonymous “Pilgrim” which teaches the transforming power 
of the “Jesus Prayer.” The remaining two selections deal with John of 
Cronstadt and Father Yelchaninov. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the book is not what it in- 
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cludes, but what it leaves out. Dostoevsky’s “Grand Inquisitor,” or the 
teachings of Elder Zosima, have been fairly generally regarded as the 
quintessence of Russian spirituality. There is much in Vladimir Solovev 
which is similarly rated—not even to mention more recent representatives 
of Russian Orthodoxy. One is surprised that Father John of Cronstadt, or 
Father Yelchaninov, who is otherwise almost unknown, should have been 
preferred to the far better known men who werc left out. I suspect that 
the reason must be in the compiler’s judgment that the selections he chose 
express more faithfully the “kenotic” character of Christianity which he 
identifies with the chief feature of Russian spirituality. 


The Hartford Seminary Foundation. Matthew Spinka. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Concerning the Brewer Prize Contest, 


1948 and 1949 


Notice is hereby given that after a careful consideration 
of the several manuscripts submitted for the 1948 Brewer Prize 
Contest, the Committee unanimously decided that the prize 
be not awarded this year. 


Accordingly, a new Contest shall be held during the year 


1949. Manuscripts for this competition should be in the hands 
of the Secretary on or before June 1, 1949. 


Raymond W. Albright, 
Secretary. 
1224 Palm Street 
Reading, Penna. 
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